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THE REFORM DEMONSTRATIONS. 
ALTHOUGH we did not see much to admire in the demon- 
stration which took place in the streets of London last 
Monday afternoon, the demonstration by which it was fol- 
lowed the same evening in the House of Commons was 
equally open to criticism, though from an entirely opposite 


point of view. The open-air demonstration was a feeble and 
unnecessary repetition of the Beaufort House affair—encored 
by the particular desire of the leaders and promoters} The 
sun, as has been beautifully observed, shone on the proceed- 
ings; though, if there was any particular meaning in that, it 
must be remembered that at the first demonstration the sun 


obstinately refused to show itself at all, But ingenious 
papers like the Star have unanswerable arguments for all 
weathers, If a few thousand working men, members of 
trades unions and clubs, take a holiday on a Monday (which, 
by-the-way, is the constant custom with large numbers of 
them all over England), and turn out for a march, with ban- 
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ners, bands of music, and other enlivenments, then, if it rains, 
they prove their determination and the righteousness of their 
cause by continuing their progress in spite of the wet, while, 
if it is a fine day, the sun proves the righteousness of their 
cause by shining upon them. 

The real worthlessness of the Beaufort House as well as the 
Agricultural Hall demonstrations bas consisted in the fact 
that neither of them possessed a representative character, 


vhile the numbers present were not sufficiently great to | cS i . A 
whi G P 7& | account for this falling otf in attendance without at all showing that 


render this a matter of no importance, If every trade 
union in London had sent a deputation to Beaufort House the 
150,000 working men who were to have proceeded there, or 
who, at least, were to have advanced in that direction, would 
virtually have been present ; while, as it was, scarcely 15,000 
were to be seen. We do not mean to pretend that there is 
any doubt as to what the opinions and views of the trade- 
unionists are in connection with the Reform question, All 
we say is, that a much more imposing demonstration might 
have been arranged on their behalf than either of the two 
that were actually made, and this without encumbering the 
streets and putting a stop to any of the ordinary business of 
London, The course of English politics cannot be greatly 
influenced by the marching and countermarching of a pro- 
cession in which ten, or even fifteen thousand men, out of a 
population of three millions, take part. 

Complaints were made in Parliament with reference tc 
Monday’s demonstration that the very day had been chosen 
for making it which the Government had fixed for bringing 
forward its scheme of reform, The fact, however, was that 
the Government chose for laying their resolutions before the 
House the very day, or rather the evening of that day, on 
which it had been already determined that the demonstration 
in the streets should take place, Indeed, Mr. Beales and Mr. 
Lisraeli were rivals last Monday. The friends of Mr, Disraeli 
thought it unfair that Mr, Beales should ask in a quasi- 
turbulent manner in the morning for that “reform” which 
was actually to be offered at night ; while the friends of Mr. 
Beales looked upon Mr. Disraeli as a mean-spirited person 
for trying to quiet the trades-unionists by holding out to 
them the prospect that a few hours after their demonstration 
had taken place a considerable portion of their demands 
would be granted. But whatever reception the Government 
resolutions may meet with at the hands of the House of Com- 
mons, it is quite certain that they will not satisfy, and doubtful 
whether they will even tranquillise for a time, those ardent 
and extreme Reformers whose banners, in last Monday's pro- 
cession, proclaimed that the great objects of their wishes were 
“ manhood suffrage” and “ vote by ballo‘.” 

The present Government, of course, condemns manhood 
suffrage-~as, for that matter, Earl Russell did in his first 
speech this Session, and as Mr. Gladstone also would do it 
forced to give a direct opinion on the subject, Even 
Lord Amberley—youngest, most chivalrous, but also most 
feeble of Reformers—does not go so far as manhood suffrage : 
and on this head the Beales party would meet with as much 
opposition from the professed Liberals of the Honse of 
Commors as from the Conservatives. 

Vote by ballot is, in a certain way, proposed in the eleventh 
resolution, which sets forth “that it shall be open to every Par- 
liamentary elector, if he thinks fit, to record his vote by means 
of a polling paper, duly signed and authenticated.” The 
thorough-going supporters of the ballot, however, will never 
be contented with a mere permission for those to conceal 
their votes who do not like to give them openly. What they 
desire is to see the ballot imposed upon the whole 
electoral community. But by far the most important of 
the thirteen resolutions (fatal number!) is the one 
which deals with the great question of the reduction 
of the suffrage. ‘It is desirable,’ according to this 
elastic, but at the same time very tough, resolution, “ that a 
more direct represen\ation should be given to the labouring 
class ;” thus asserting the principle that the labouring class 
is already represented in Parliament, though indirectly— 
labour, in fact, being represented in the House of Commons 
by capital, But, though it is desirable that the labouring 
class should be directly represented, “it is contrary to the 
Constitution of this realm to give to any one class or interest a 
predominating power over the rest of the community,” The 
third resolution, in fact, declares that the suffrage ought to 
be lowered, but not to such an extent as to throw all political 
infivence into the hands of the working classes. With that 
practical view the great bulk of moderate Reformers cannot 
fail to agree, whatever they may think of the theoretical 
assertion that it is contrary to the spirit of our Constitution 
to give a preponderance of power to any one interest, 

But, if the suffrage is lowered to any very considerable 
degree, the evil against which the third resolution protests 
beforehand will certainly be brought about ; while, if it is 
only lowered a very Jittle, the cry will be raised that the bill 
is not an “honest bill,” the Ministry will be ejected from 
office, and we shall have to wait another Session for this long- 
pending question of Reform to be settled. Mr, Disraeli 
ought to have laid a definite proposition before the House, 
Everybody just now wants to lower the suffrage without 
degrading it—as everybody wants “liberty without license,” 
“Government without despotism,” and other evidently 
desirable things. The great point is, how far in lowering the 
suffrage the Government wish to go? Until we know 
this, we really know nothing of their scheme, 


THE WEIGHT OF TOBACCO consumed in the United Kingdom in the year 
1841 was less than 1402. per head of the population ; in 1851 it had rieen to 
a fraction over 11b,. per head; in 1861 it was 11b, 3402, ; in 1863, 1 1b. 4402. ; 
in 1864, 11b, 4Qoz. 


“THE REFORM-LEAGUE DEMONSTRATION. 


(From the Ties.) : 
Tz Reform-League demonstration went off on Monday quietly 
and in perfect order. From first to last nothing occurred to mar the 


perfect harmony of the gathering or disturb the good order and | 


good temper with which it was carried on throughout, Yet, judged 
by the standard of the procession of last December, it was, com- 


paratively speaking, a failure as a “great demonstration.” The | 


trades unions evidently know how to manage these things better 
than the Reform League, and their last display was, both in num- 
bers, in public interest, and in its main features more imposing by 
far than that of Monday, There are many reasons which quite 


the people are indifferent to the question of Reform. In the first 
place, it was a second attempt to do what had been well done 
already ; next, there is a more or less widely eee feeling of dis- 
like to these demonstrations when the whole question is awaiting 
its solution; and, lastly, the great mass of the operatives are not 
now, after a hard winter, in a position to throw away the 
chance af a day’s work. Perhaps each of these causes taken 
singly might not account for much, but in the aggregate they told 
in a diminution of at least one fourth from the numbers of those 
who attended the last procession. What, however, was wanting in 
numerical strength was gained in the regularity and good order of 
the different sections. At first starting, great and even serious con- 
fusion seemed likely to occur, more from the pressure of the spec- 
tators than from any fault of the “‘Leaguers” themselves. But 
after a short time and some interruption this was remedied, and the 
whole column at last got off in really good order along its line of 
route, which, except for the width of its thoroughfares, was, probably, 
one of the least convenient and circuitous that could have been 
chosen for the purpose. ‘Trafalgar-aquare was the general rendegvous, 
and here, soon after twelve o'clock an immense concourse of specta- 
tors had assembled. Every part of the open space, every window, 
every housetop, all along the balustrade of the National Gallery, 
all the railings and even the very windows of St. Martin’s Church 
were thronged. Not since the great entry of Garibaldi into London 
has Trafalgar-square worn such an aspect, At the lowest computa- 
tion not fewer than from 50,000 to 60,000 spectators were assembled in 
and round it. Yet there was really very little to see, and nothing 
that was much worth seeing at all beyond the great masses of 
spectators themselves, who made the sail shaw: ‘The few sections 
of processionists who had yet arrived were in the centre of the 
square, and formed, so to speak, but a thread among the multitude ; 
but they kept themselves together, and were remarkable for the 
steadiness with which they maintained their ranks, though allow- 
ing all facilities for the public to pass between them. By one o'clock 
the traffic, which had been always more or less impeded, became so 
dangerously mixed up in the crowd that it was brought to a dead 
standstill ; and from this time forth the few mounted police who were 
stationed at the streets which intersected the intended line of route 
did good service—to the procession, at least—by stopping the traffic 
till it had passed. How far the thousands of passengers of all ranks 
who were thus locked up for a long time in byways and side: roads 
appreciated this vigilance of the constabulary 1s very doubtful, No 
extra force of police appeared to be employed, and, in fact, none 
seemed necessary. The crowd, though very large, was per- 
fectly good-tempered ; and, with the exception of some 
gangs of “roughs,” who now and then tried to vary the 
monotony of looking on by “bonneting” a bystander here and 
there, there was nothing to be seen very different from the usual 
conduct of lookers-on at an opening of Parliament or a Lord 
Mayor’s Show. There was the usual boisterous sale of medals, pro- 
grammes, paper cockades, paper feathers, false noses, &c, Negro 
minstrels and acrobats were in side streets, and did a thriving 
business; and, in fact, till two o’clock there was in Trafalgar- 
square only a London crowd, very large, sometimes a little 
boisterous, but always good-humoured, Towards two o'clock the 
different divisions began to arrive, marching in sections of four, six, 
or eight, with bands playing and colours flying. Some had 
assembled in Portland-place, others from Clerkenwell and Stepney. A 
large party had mustered in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, another in Birdcage- 
walk, while others came from Leicester and Russell squares and from 
streets leading down southward from the Strand to the river. All 
came up in very good order, keeping their lines well and marching 
quickly, though the high wind made it difficult work for the banuer- 
bearers to stagger along under the huge folds of silk which they bore 
aloft. As the different sections converged upon the square they 
got mixed with each other and the people, and there was for a 
time a prospect of considerable confusion ; but the steadiness of the 
processionists themselves averted this, and, on the whole, they got 
along admirably, Shortly before two o'clock the members of the 
council of the league came down the Strand in open carriages. 
They were received with great cheering by the assembled sections, 
who in return were exhorted by the members of the council to pre- 
serve strict good order and silence on their line of march—injunc- 
tions which it is mere justice to say were followed to the very letter. 
The advice, however, was at this time rendered very necessary, for 
between one and two o'clock the outskirts of the crowd had begun 
to be fringed with some of the lowest class of “ roughs,” who were 
evidently ready for anything which might turn up in case of con- 
fusion. Fortunately, no chance was given them in this respect, and 
at half-past two the sections began to move from the square. ‘The 
route of the procession was from Trafalgar-square, by Pall-mall, St. 
James’s-street, Piccadilly, Regent-street, Langham-place, Portland- 
place, Park-crescent, Euston-road, Pentonville-road, to the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington. 

The mounted farriers made a good opening to the procession ; for 
they looked well, rode well, and, as a rule, were well mounted, 
Beyond this there is little to say in praise of the actual display. 
The banners were not nearly so numerous or so good as those shown 
last December. The best belonged to the regular trade societies ; 
those which had been improvised for the occasion were not good, 
and their mottoes were trite and commonplice. A ballot-box was 
carried beforea banner bearing the legend, “ Tories, be warned ;” and 
a quartern loaf, wonderfully and fantastically decorated with ever- 
greens and surmounted with a large inscription that it was the staff 
of life, excited quite as much merriment as surprise. One section 
carried a black flag, with the words ‘“ The Merchant Shipping Act,” 
and on another was painted ‘‘ Wanted, a Bright Cabinetmaker—no 
Adullamites need apply.” Here and there came a van, from which 
the occupants sold tickets of admission to the Hall at 2d, each ; but 
apparently the trade in these was small, 

The progress through St, James's-street and Piccadilly presented 
no feature of change. Indeed, the march along the whole route was 
monotonous, and attended by little worthy of record. The traffic 
was carried on with very little inconvenience or confusion, and 
without impeding the course of the processionists, except at some 
points where they were obliged to stop in order to relieve the 
blocked lines of vehicles which were drawn up in the streets leading 
off those traversed by the participators in the demonstration, At 
the lower circus of Regent-street a considerable cluster of people had 
collected, and both sides of the Quadrant were lined with spectators, 
though it was always possible to make easy way along the pave- 
ment. On the roadway cabs and omnibuses plied as usual, and 
there was always room for the passage of two vehicles abreast. “To 
keep silent” had been sedulovsly impressed on the processionists, 
and . no time was any manifestation of hostility evinced against 
any class. 

The advanced guard emerged from Park-cresent into the Euston- 
road at about four o'clock, half the distance from Trafalgar-square 
to the Agricultural Hall having been then traversed. From this to 
Islington the roads presented a more crowded appearance than at 
any other part along the line of march, At some points the throng 
was so close that, since there were eo many obstacles to motion 
above, the subterranean means of locomotion afforded by the Metro- 
politan Railway were largely adopted with a view to heading the 
procession before it arrived at King’s-cross, Nothing worthy of 
notice occurred until the Angel was reached, at a quarter past five, 
wheu the marshals began to form their men in order that they might 
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make their way with 2s much facility as possible to the point of 
destination. An immense concourse had congregated in the vicinity 
of the Agricultural Hall, among whom thieves and pickpockets were 
evidently weil represented, for several most impudent robberies were 
committed during the afternoon, among the sufferers being two of 
the deputation from the Leeds Reform League, who were despoiled 
of their watches while passing into the building. P 

The hall was brilliantly lit by immense circular gaseliers and 
embellished with the decorations with which it has been recently 
enriched for the purposes of equestrian spectacles, Shortly after six 
the procession began to enter, and for half an hour there was an 
uninterrupted flow of fresh arrivals, At twenty minutes past six 
the twopenny seats in the galleries were filled, and a considerable 
number of processionists had taken up their positions in the body of 
the hall, Then began a scene of confusion so wild and general that 
it appeared as if nothing could allay it. The barriers erected to 
divide the different classes of seats were overstepped ; and those who 
had paid 2d. for admission made their way, amid cheers from the 
galleries and groans from the floor, to the places reserved for the 
holders of five-shilling and guinea tickets, Collisions between the 
officials appointed to keep order and the “‘roughs” who had 
got inside were frequent; and at one time apprehensions 
were entertained lest the whole proceedings might be stopped 
by the continuance of the excitement, New additions were 
made every moment to the numbers within the hall, and 
no one who saw the dense mass swaying to and fro would 
have imagined that it could in any reasonable time be reduced to 
order. The smell rising up from the sawdust scattered on the floor 
and the fumes of tobacco-smoke was almost intolerable. The heat 
became stifling, and not all the oratorical exertions of one of the 
marshals, who ascended the rostrum, could induce the stout 
claimants of their-rights to forego their accustomed recreation, 
Then came another crush and a melée, and the bell used for sum- 
moning Mr. Sanger’s horses to the arena called the assembled patriots 
to order, The excitement slowly subsided ; there was the deep 
murmur which always prevails when thousands are collected to- 
gether in an inclosed space; but this rose into a loud cheer when the 
leaders of the Reform League appeared upon the platform erected for 
the speakers, 

The president of the league, Mr. Beales, M.A., took the chair, 
The following resolutions were adopted, the principal speakers 
being Professor Rogers, of Oxford; ‘The O'Donoghue; Mr. T. B, 
Potter, M.P.; Mr. P, A, Taylor, M.P.; Mr. Ernest Jones, Professor 
Beasley, and, of course, Mr. Edmond Beales :— 

1, That this meeting consider it their duty to distinctly declare that no 
measure for the improvement of the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment will be satisfactory which is not based upon the principle of the 
people themselves being directly and personally so represented, instead of 
such representation being only virtual and sectional, and that such direct 
and real representation can only be effected by means of residential and 
— manhood suffrage protected in its free and honest exercise by the 


2. That this meeting desires most earnestly to press upon the Liberal 
members of the House of Commons the absolute necessity, as they regard the 
peace and welfare of the country, of not consenting to any measure of 
Reform designed to evade the full and just rights of the people to be 
directly represented in their own branch of the Legislature. 

8. That, in the opinion of this meeting, the statements made in the House 
of Commons this evening on the subject of reform in the representation of 
the people in Parliament are eminently unsatisfactory, and complete the 
proof to the present Government being unworthy of the confidence of the 
country. 

Our Engraving depicts the most interesting point of the pro- 
ceedings : the moment when The O'Donoghue informed the meeting 
that “he had just come from the House of Commons, and that the 
Government had not introduced a reform bill.” 


Foreign Jutelligence, 
anata 
: FRANCE. 

Great indignation has been created in Paris by the publication 
of a circular of the Postmaster-General instructing his officials to 
open any letters im order to discover copies of a manifesto of 
Count de Chambord. It was hoped that the Government would 
have disavowed the document ; but instead of that it has adopted it, 
and sent a “communiqué” to the Gazette de France muintaining the 
principle that at the discretion of a prefect of police a general prying 
into letters may be indulged in by post-office servants. The press 
and the public are unanimous in their outcry against this infringe- 
ment of the law, and it is thought that when the Chambers meet it 
will lead to the downfall of M. Rouher and his illiberal colleagues. 


SPAIN. 
The Government has recalled the decree of exile lately issued 
against Marshal Serrano, and will grant a similar favour to other 
persons recently exiled who shall solicit it, 


ITALY. 
The Italian Government have been defeated in the Chamber of 
a ger by a majority of two; not, however, upon the Church 
Bill, which everyone expected would break them up, but upon a 
question as to the right of public meeting. The Parliament has 
been dissolved, and the new Chambers will meet on March 23, 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian Chambers were closed, on Saturday last, by a Speech 
from the King in person, His Majesty thanked the Chambers for 
their co-operation with the Government, and expressed a hope that 
the conflict between the Ministry and the deputies would not 
be renewed; adding that the Diet, by granting what had 
been required for the army and navy, had proved itself 
determined to preserve what the country had gained, His 
Majesty further expreased hopes that the new provinces would soon 
assimilate themselves with the rest of the monarchy. He concluded 
hisspeech as follows :— Thefact that the draughtof the Constitution 
for the North German Confederation has been accepted by all the 
Governments gives us the assurance that, from the principle of a 
united organisation, the German people will obtain those blessings 
which, through its inherent power and civilisation, it has been 
designed by Providence to enjoy from the moment that it is in a 
position to maintain peace at home and abroad, I shall deem it my 
greatest honour if the Almighty has called me to devote the strength 
of my people to the establishment of the lasting unity of the races 
and princes of Germany. May God assist us in attaining this 
object!” His Majesty was loudly cheered. The draught of the new 
a seins, pang mers was settled on Saturday by the 

lenipo! and the treaty was subsequently si 
Minister of State. Si bi ccna Ho 

The elections of deputies to the North German Parliament, as far 
as at present known, have in great part proved favourable to the 
Liberal party. 

AUSTRIA. 


The new Austrian Ministry, it seems, 
_— the Bonet of = orange = Austrian Government ia 
esirous to ascertain the views of the Reichsrath, an appoint a 
Ministry which shall be sure to command a erate. we ee 
The following is believed to be a correct list of the nominations 
for the proposed Hungarian Ministry :—President and Minister of 
War, Count Julius Andrassy ; Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count 
George Festetis ; Minister of Finance, M. Melchior Longay ; Minister 
of the Interior, Baron de la Venkheim ; Minister of Public Worship, 
Baron Joseph Eotvos; Minister of Justice, M. Balthasar Horvath ; 
Minister of Commerce, M, Somsick, 


- : TURKEY. 

A new Ministry has just been formed at Constantinople, of which 
Aali Pacha is the Grand Vizier and Fuad Pacha the Foreign Minister. 
It is supposed that this change is preliminary to some important 
concessions to the Christian subjects of the Porte, 


: ECYPT. 
_ The Viceroy of Egypt has demanded from the Porte four addi- 
tional rights, viz, :—1, The right of assuming the title of Caliph of 


is not to be completed until 
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Egypt; 2, of striking coin in his own name; 3, of increasing the 
strength of the Egyptian army to 100000 men ; 4, of appointing 
officers to the highest rank of Mushir. These demandsare considered 
equivalent to Egyptian independence of the Porte. 


THE UNITED STATES. : 

An Atlantic cable telegram, dated New York, Monday evening, 
states that Mr. Banks and other Republicans were advocating the 
necessity of the adoption of some measure to secure the President's 
co-operation with Congress, In the meanwhile the Judiciary Com- 
mittee were deliberating on the impeachment of Mr, Johnson, and 
the Radicals of the General Butler class were said to be urging the 
impeachment of General Grant. 

The bill for the admission of Nebraska in Congress as a State of 
the Union had been passed by the Senate over the President's veto 

The Reconstruction Committee of Congress had reported a bill for 
dividing the States which took part in the rebellion into five military 
districts, under military governments, 

The Judiciary Committee continued their deliberations on the 
impeachment of President Johnson with closed doors. It was 
reported that General Butler and other Radicals advise the impeach- 
ment of General Grant. y 

The States of Louisiana and Mississippi had both rejected the Con- 
stitutional amendment. 


MEXICO. 
Confusion appears to reign supreme in Mexico. u 
we learn that the Republican authorities had executed the American 
Consul at Mazatlan, and, reparation being refused, the commander of 
an American gun-boat had bombarded the town. It was reported 
that the Emperor Maximilian was levying a forced loan, 


THE WEST INDIES. 
We have intelligence from Jamaica to the 18th ult. In several 
districts the negroes bad struck for higher wages, asserting that 


Queen Victoria had ordered them to do so, The rebellion of the | 


Indians in Honduras had not been suppressed; but reinforcements 
were being sent to the scene of disturbance. 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 
SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 


Tue French Chambers were opened on Thursday by the Emperor 
in pereon, who delivered the following speech :— 

Measieurs les Sénateurs,— 

Messieurs les Députés,— 

Since your last session serious events have arisen in Europe. Although 
they may have astonished the world by their rapidity as by the importance 
of their results, it appears that, according the anticipations of the Emperor, 
there was a fatality in their fulfilment. Napoleon said at St. Helena:— 
* One of my great ideas has been the agglomeration and concentration of 
the same nations, geographically considered, whe have been scattered piece- 
meal by revolutions and policy. This agglomeration will take place sooner 
or later by the force of circumstances, This impulse is given, and I do not 
think that, after my fall and the disappearance of my system, there will be 
any other great equilibrium possible than the agglomeration and confede- 
ration of great nations.” 

The transformations that have taken place in Italy and Germany pave 
the way for the realisation of this vast programme of the union of the 
European States in one sole confederation. The spectacle of the efforts made 
by the neighbouring nations to assemble their membrrs, scattered abroad 
for s0 many centuries, cannot cause disquiet to a country like ours, all the 
parts of which are irrevocably bound up with each other, and form a homo- 
geneous and indestructible body. We have been impartial witnesses of the 
struggle which has been waged on the other side of the Rhine. In presence 
of this conflict the country strongly manifested its wish to keep 
aloof from it. Not only did I defer to this wish, but I used 
every effort to hasten the conclusion of peace, I did not arm 
a single additional soldier — I did not move forward a single 
regiment ; and = the voice of France had influence to arrest the conqueror 
at the gates of Vienna, ur mediation effected an arrangement between 
the belligerents, which, leaving to Prussia the fruit of her successes, main- 
tained the integrity of the Austrian territory, with the exception of a single 
province, and, by the cession of Venetia, completed Italian independence, 
Our action has been exercised, therefore, with the view of justice and con- 
ciliation, France has not drawn the sword, because her honour was not at 
stake and because she had observed a strict neutrality. In another part of 
the globe we have been obliged to employ force to redress legitimate 
grievances; and we have endeavoured to raise an ancient empire. The happy 
results at first obtained were compromised by an inauspicious concurrence 
of circumstances, 

The guiding idea of the Mexican expedition was an elevated one. To 
regenerate a people, and implant among them ideas of order and progress; 
to open vast outlets to our commerce, and leave the recollection of services 
rendered to civilisation to mark our path—such was my desire and yours. 

but as soon as the extent of onr sacritices appeared to me to exceed the 
interests which had called us across the ocean, I spontaneously determined 
upon the recall of our army corps. The Government of the United States 
comprehend that want of conciliation had embittered relations, which for 
the welfare of both conntries sheuld remain friendly. In the East troubles 
have arisen; but the great Powers are acting in concert to bring about a 
state of things which may satisfy the legitimate wishes of the Christian 
populations, reserve the rights of the Sultan, and prevent dangerous 
complications. At Rome we have faithfully executed the Convention 
of the 15th of September. The Government of the Holy Father has 
entered into a fresh phase. Left to itself, it maintains itself 
by its proper strengith—by the veneration which is felt by all towards the 
head of the Catholic Church, and the surveillance loyally exercised upon his 
frontiers by the Italian Government. But if some demagogueic conspiracies 
should audaciously seek to threaten the temporal power of the Holy See, 
Europe, Ido not doubt, would not permit the accomplishment of an event 
which would cause such great perturbation in the Catholic world. 

I have only to congratulate myself upon my relations with foreign 
Powers. Our connection with England becomes daily more intimate by the 
similitude of our policy and the multiplicity of our commercial relations. 
Prussia seeks to avoid everything which might arouse our national sus- 
ceptibilities, and agrees with us upon the chief European questions. Russia, 
inspired by conciliatory intentions, is not disposed to separate her policy in 
the East from that of France. The tame is the case with the empire of 
Austria, the greatness of which is indispensable to the general equilibrium. 
A recent commercial treaty has created new ties between the two countries. 
Lastly, Spain and Italy are upon terms of sincere agreement with us. 

Thus, therefore, nothing in present circumstances need arouse our 
uneasiness ; and I entertain the firm conviction that peace will not be 
disturbed, 

Assure¢ of the present, and trusting in the future, I have thought the 
time had arrived to develop our institutions, You have expressed your 
wishes to me every year that this should be effected ; but, being justly con- 
vinced that progress can only be accomplished by complete harmony 
between the powers of the State you had placed inmy hands—and I thank 
you for your confidence—the privilege of deciding upon the moment when 
i might think the realisation of your desires possible. Now, after fifteen 

* years of calw and prosperity, due to our common efforts and to your pro- 
found devotion to the institutions of the empire, it has appeared to me that 
the time has come to adopt the liberal measures which lay in the minds of 
the Senate and the aspirations of the Corps Législatif. I respond to your 
expectations; and, without departing from the Constitution, 1 propose to 
you laws which offer new guarantees for political liberty. 

The nation, which does justice to my efforts, and which again recently, 
in Lorraine, gave such touching proofs of its attachment to my dynasty 
will make a wise use of these new rights. Justly jealous of its repose and of 
its prosperity, it will continue to disdain the dangerous utopias and excite- 
ments of parties. For you, Gentlemen, the immense majority of whom have 
constantly sustained my courage in the always difficult task of governing a 
people, you will continue to be with me the faithful guardians of the true 
interests and the veritable greatness of the country. 

These interests impose upon us obligations we shall know how to fulfil). 
France is respected abroad. The army has displayed its valour; but the 
conditions of war being changed require the increase of our defensive forces, 
und we must organise ourselves in such a manner as to be invulnerable, 
The bill upon this subject, which has been studied with the greatest care, 
lightens the burden of the conscription in time of peace, offers considerable 
resources in time of war, and, redistributing burdens between all in a fair 
proportion, thus satisfies the principles of equality. It possesses ali the 
importance of an institution of the country, and, I feel convinced, will be 
accepted with patriotism. 

The influence of a nation depends upon the number of men it is able to 
put under arms. Do not forget that neighbouring States impose upon them- 
selves far heavier sacrifices for the effective constitution of their armies, 
and have their eyes fixed upon us to judge by your resolutions whether the 
influence of France shall increase or diminish throughout the world, Let us 
constantly keep our national flag at the same height. It is the most certain 
means of preserving peace, and that peace must be rendered fertile by alle- 
viating misery and increasing general prosperity. 

Heavy trials have assailed us in the course of the past year. Inundations 
and epidemics have desolated some of our departments. Benevolence has 
assuaged individual suffering, and credits will be asked of you to repair the 
disaster caused to public property. Notwithstanding these partial calamities, 


By last accounts | 


| with that of the Crimean and Indian officers to the west. 


the progress of general prosperity has not relaxed. During the last financial | 
period the indirect revenue has increased by fifty millions, and foreign | 
commerce by upwards of one milliard, of francs, The general improvement 

of our finances will soon allow us to give satisfaction wpon a large scale to 

agricultural and economic interests, brought into light by the inquiry H 
opened in all parts of the country. Our attention must then be turned to 
the reduction of certain burdens which weigh too heavily upon landed 
property, and which prevent the speedy completion of the channels of 
interior navigation, of our ports, our railways, and especially of cross roads, 
the indispensable agents for effective distribution of the produce of the soil. 

Bills upon primary education and upon co-operative societies were sub- 
mitted to you last Session ; and I do not doubt you will approve the arrange- 
ments they set forth, They will improve the moral and material condition 
of the rural population and of the working classes in our great cities, Each 
year thus opens a new horizon to our meditation and to our efforts, 

Our task at the present moment is to form the publicmanners to the prac- 
tice of more liberal institutions. Hitherto, in France, liberty has only been 
ephemeral. It has not been able to take root in the soil because abuse has 
immediately followed use, and the nation rather preferred to limit the exercise 
of its rights than to endure disorder in ideas asin things. It is worthy 
of you and me to make a broader application of these great principles, 
which constitute the glory of France. Their development will not, as 
formerly, endanger the necessary prestige of authority, Power is now 
firmly based ; and ardent passions, the sole obstacle to the expansion of our 
liberties, will become extinguished in the immensity of universal suffrage. 
I have full confidence in the good sense and patriotism of the people; and, 
strong in the right which I hold from them, strong in my conscience, which 
is solely desirous of good, I invite you to march with me with a firm step on 
the path of civilisation, 


Tue LATE SIR RICHMOND SHAKESPEAR.—A mural tablet to the 
memory of the late Sir Richmond Campbell Shakespear has been erected in 
the cloisters of the chapel at Charterhouse. The tablet is of the finest 
Carrara marble, in the purest Gothic form, quatrefoil, and richly wrought 


| and illuminated, The site has been selected and presented by the Master, 


the Ven. Archdeacon Hale, and is near to those of Thackeray and Leech, 
rn A duplicate 
tablet has been sent out to be placed in St. Ann’s Church, Indore, where 
Sir Richmond closed his career. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER, CLEARWELL, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


TuHIs edifice, which has been built by the Dowager Countess of 
Duovraven, and was consecrated on the 5th of April last, has been 
erected from the designs and under the superintendence of John 
Middleton, Esq., of Cheltenham. The church is built of the local 
red sandstone, with Bath stone dressings, and the style is that of 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. The site adjoins the road, 
and is near to the parish schools. 

The plan of the church comprises nave, aisles, and chancel, with 
organ-chamber and vestry on the north side, and a tower and spire 
at the south-west angle, The length of the nave is 61 ft. din., the 
width 20 ft. 6in.; the width of the aisles is 10 ft, 6 in, ; the length 
of the chancel is 34 ft. 3 in., and its width 17 ft. , 

The nave is divided from the aisles by a bold arcade of four bays 
on each side, supported by piers of blue and white stone in bands, 
circular on plan, with moulded bases and richly-foliated capitals. 
The division of each bay above the nave arcade is marked by a 
corbel with an angel supporting a marble shaft and foliated eap, 
which carries one of the principal trusses of the roof. Above the 
nave arcade is a clerestory, with rose windows, filled with elaborate 
tracery. The aisles are lighted by eight triplet-light windows, 

The chancel is approached from the nave through a bold moulded 
archway, springing from a much higher level than the nave arcade 
and supported by carved corbels with clustered marble shafts and 
richly-foliated caps, The chancel is lighted by an east window with 
four lights, and two two-light windows on the south side. On the 
north side is an archway, boldly moulded, forming an opening into 
the organ-chamber. ‘The chancel windows have elaborate internal 
arches, enriched with carvings of ball flowers and supported by 
marble shafts with foliated caps. In these arches, and also through- 
out the interior, the architect has taken advantage of the local 
facilities afforded for constructive polychrome, and has blended the 
blue and red forest stones with the white Bath stone. The effect is 
most pleasing, and is more especially striking in the case of the 
piers and arches of the nave arcade, the chancel areh, the window 
arches, credence table, and sedilia, The interior has also been 
improved by the mural decorations, the walls being banded with the 
blue forest stone, in slips 8in, wide; and in the chancel these are all 
enriched with incised running patterns and foliations, filled in with 
various-coloured cements. Above the chancel arch are panels with 
diapered backgrounds, and containing the alpha, omega, and a 
richly-foliated cross, with passion-flower terminations, 

The windows of the chancel are filled in with painted glass by 
Messrs. Hardman and Co. The east window represents the follow- 
ing Scripture subjects :—Christ bearing the Cross, the Agony in the 
Garden, Christ blessing Little Children, and St. Peter healing 
4ineas. This window has been erected by Lady Dunraven to the 
“ honour of God” and in memory of her son, the Hon, Windham 
Henry Wyndham Quin. The reredos has also been erected to the 
memory of the same gentleman, by his widow, the Hon. Mrs. 
Wyndham Quin. Every part of it is richly ornamented. It was 
executed by Mr. Roddis, of Birmingham, and consists of three 
panels, with red and green marble shafts, with enriched arches and 
gablets, Thesé gablets contain inlaid marble crosses, and the centre 
one is surmounted by a cross foliated with passion-flowers, The 
panels contain carved representations of the Crucifixion, Christ 
walking on the Sea, and Christ stilling the Waves. On the north 
side of the chancel arch is the pulpit. This is of Caen stone, with 
a forest stone base, It has detached marble shafts, with clustered 
caps, and is enriched with elaborate panels containing the Agnus Dei 
and the symbols of the four Evangelists, and eight medallions con- 
taining in circles the heads of the four Evangelists aud the greater 
prophets, The background of the whole is diapered. : 

The baptistery is formed under the tower, which opens into the 
south aisle through an arch of massive character. The font is of 
Caen stone, octagonal on plan, supported by a shaft of polished red 


granite. Above the shaft is a cluster of water-lilies, and the sides 
of the font have panels containing the symbols of the four Evan- 
gelists, the Agnus Noah, Moses, and St. John the Baptist. 


The tower is of three stages, The belfry has four two-light 
windows, deeply moulded, and having red stone shafts and carved 
caps. The spire, which is broached, rises from an enriched cornice, 
It is of red stone, with Bath-stone dressings and bands of blue stone, 
It is 120 ft. high, to the cross, 

The church is entered from the west side of the nave, through a 
deeply-recessed doorway, enriched with blue stone in the arch and 
red granite shafts; and from the south side i dln me with 
massive framing and elaborately-carved barge-boards, The roofs ase 
of a high pitch throughout, and are covered with Brosely tiles. 
The roofs of the nave and aisles are timber. In the chancel the 
roof has a boarded ceiling, polygonal in section, divided into panels, 
with moulded ribs, and decorated throughout in gold and colour. The 
church will seat more than 400 persons, The seats are open through- 
out, The chancel-seata and reading-desk are of oak, and are richly 
ornamented with carved decorations, The marbles used are Derby- 


shire in the nave ; Italian and Irish, mixed with serpentine, in the 
chancel and its arches, 


THE CHOLMELEY SCHOOL AND CHAPEL, 
HIGHGATE. 

Mucu interest is just now attached to the Cholmeley School, at 
Highgate, and no doubt the accompanying Engraving of the new 
buildings, and some details connected with the institution, will be 
acceptable to our readers, 

The school of Sir Roger Cholmeley was founded in A.D. 1565, 80 
that it is now in its 300th year, The sixteenth century, the era of 
our Reformation, was also the time of the foundation of most of our 
public schools—St. Paul's, Westminster, Harrow, Rugby, the Mer- 
chant Taylors’, and Highgate; and nearly 200 smaller schools were 
all founded at that time. 

Highgate School, founded and endowed by Sir Roger Cholmeley, 
Lord Chief Justice, in the reign of Edward VL, was, on April 6, 
1565, incorporated by letters patent (granted at his request by Queen 
Elizabeth), in which it was ordained that “ for the future there shall 
be one grammar school in Highgate, which shall be called the Free 
Grammar School of Sir Roger Cholmely, Knight, for the perpetual 
education, bringing up, and instruction of boys and young men in 
the knowledge of grammar.” The letters patent also appointed 
that there should continually be six governors of the school, who 
should have power to make rules and hold lands, «&c., for it, 

On April 27, the then Bishop of London, Edmund Grindal, granted 
to Sir Roger Cholmeley a small chapel that then existed in Highgate, 
and two acres of land around it (on which the school and the houses, 
extending some little distance beyond Castle-yard, now stand), in 
order that he might apply them to the benefit of the school. 

In accordance with this grant, on June 7, Sir Roger Cholmeley 
conveyed this property, together with some lands in the city of 
London, in trust to the governors. Sir Roger died on the 2Ist of 
that same month. On Dee, 14, 1571, the governors obtained statutes 
for the government of the school. By these the number of scholars 
was fixed at forty (which is still the number on the foundation), who 
were to be inhabitants of either Highgate, Holloway, Hornsey, 
Finchley, or Kentish Town, The school was to be open from seven 
to eleven in the morning, and from one to five or six in the after- 
noon, which would now be thought very early and very long hours, 
The schoolhouse was begun to be erected, and the chapel to be 
rebuilt, in July, 1576, and were finished and opened in September, 
1578, The name of the first master was Johnson Charle, 

For nearly 200 years the intentions of Sir Roger Cholmeley were 
not carried out, ‘The school, partly, perhaps, from the scanty popu- 
lation of the neighbourhood, and partly from the small amount of 
the income arising at first from the endowment, or from a classical 
education not being suitable to the situation in life of the then 
inhabitants of Highgate and the neighbourhood (from whose sons 
the forty boys on the foundation were to be elected), having gra- 
dualiy, in the course of about a century, degenerated into one for 
teaching only reading, writing, and arithmetic. The teaching of the 
school also was no longer carried on by the regular master, but by 
an usher appointed and paid by him, while the master himself was 
chiefly occupied in pastoral ministrations among the people of the 
neighbourhood. ‘The school thus held something of the same 
position as the — national schools, and was attended almost 
exclusively by the children of the poor of the district. This state of 
things continued throughout the whole of the last century and the 
early part of this; and, as good schools for the poor were not then 
established, perhaps such a school met the requirements of the place 
at that time better than a classical school would have done, although 
it was wholly inconsistent with the intention of the founder and 
with the statutes made in 1571. Sir Roger Cholmeley clearly 
intended to found, not an elementary school-such as our present 
national schoola—nor a commercial school, but. a school where the 
classics, which are admitted by the best judges to be the safest 
foundation of a thorough mental training, should be the principal 
study, In the year 1819 the school was rebuilt, and the “ Bell” or 
“Madras” system of education was introduced, The chapel, in the 
meanwhile, had been appropriated by the inhabitants as their 
church, for they had no other, 

This state of affairs continued till about 1823, when the question 
was raised as to the right of the inhabitants to the use of the chapel 
as a parish church. ‘Lhe question, after being contested in the Court 
of Chancery till 1827, was decided against them by Lord Eldon. The 
governors of the Cholmeley School, however, in 1830, gave £2000 
towards a fund for the erection of a new church, and the result was 
the building of the present parish church, St, Michael's, where the 
scholars of the school have up to this time had sittings in fulfilment 
of a condition attached to the grant, 

In 1865, on occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the schools, a jubilee celebration took place, with 
which @ new era commenced for the institution, The permanent 
memorials which it will leave behind will be new school-buildings, a 
new chapel, and a new library ; and these are at once a tribute tothe 
school's past success and an earnest of its future prosperity. The 
first is the undertaking of the governors, for they see that the school 
is outgrowing its accommodation; the second is the gift of the 
family of a late governor, Mr. G, A. Crawley, who desire tnus to per- 
petuate a cherished memory in sacred connection with an institution 
in which their former head took an active interest ; the third is the 
oifering of old Cholmeleians, 

The new buildings, which are expected to be finally completed in 
about two months, are situated on the top of Highgate-hill, opposite 
the well known Gate-house Tavern, The style of the editice is an 
adaptation of the Gothic, and is constructed of red Suffolk brick, 
with Ancaster stone mouldings and dressings, ‘The chapel is raised 
on arches over the old burial-ground, where repose the ashes of S. T. 
Coleridge. There will be a reredos of alabaster and coloured 
marbles, and fine stained-glass windows. The architect is Mr, F. P. 
Cockerell, whose estimate for the whole building is somewhat over 
£10,000. The school has been some time finished, and is now in 
full operation, under the able superintendence of the principal, Dr. 
Dyne, who has been connected with the institution since the year 
1838, when there were only seventeen boys attending the school, at 
which 130 now receive tuition, 


THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW LAW COURTS. 
(From tha Daily News.) 


THE designs for the Great Hall of Justice, which is to become the 
most im mt building of the metropolis in the vast thoroughfare 
of the Strand, and will occupy a frontage extending from the 
Church of St. Clement Danes to Temple Bar, are now completed, 
and exhibited to the public, under certain restrictions, at the tem- 
porary building for the purpose in Lincoln’s-inn-square. The com- 
peting architects are Mr. G, Gilbert Scott, R.A.; Mr, £. M. Barry, 
A.R.A.; Mr. G. E, Street, A.R.A., F.8.A.; Mr. A. Waterhouse, Mr. 
R. Brandon, Mr, T. R. Deane, Mr. William Burges, Mr. H. F, 
Lockwood, Mr. J. P. Seddon, Mr, H. B, Gurling, and Mr. H. R. 
Abraham, Mr, Gibson was invited to contribute, but retired, not 
being able to complete a design. There are, therefore, eleven sets of 
designs exhibited, to each of which is allotted a distinct section of 
the fittle gallery, so that every architect has his own platform, and 
disposes of his plans and drawings to the best advantage, some 
having had large models executed and some models of the interior, 
showing the arrangement proposed for the courts, which must 
facilitate the understanding of yet oo 

Mr. Gilbert Scott leads the bition with a grand design ia 
medieval style, which, to use the eminent architect's own words, 
“ redeveloped and modified at all points, to meet the demands of the 
age, e ly symbolises the English law.” Practically he thinks it 
atfords everything, and this in the best way ; and in considering his 
work he tells us he left the architectural treatment for four months 
after he had planned his building to be considered as a subordinate 
part of the design. We are unable to see, however, why this should 
be in a work which has such important relations sesthetically, and 
in looking at Mr, Scott’s drawing of the whole building, it appears 
to us that he has sacrificed too much to the utilitarian view, His 


100 


building is composed in‘ three 


divisions as it were—a central 
and principal mass, upon which 
he lavishes all his resources, 
with a projecting portico, and 
deep arcades lined with statues, 
two octagonal towers with open- 
worked turrets and spires, and a 
central dome, At each flank, so 
to speak, of this mass, and sepa- 
rated by a street at each end, 
come subordinate piles of build- 
ing, that at the east end being 
disfigured by a long row of 
chimneys, e interior is very 
grandly designed, especially the 
domed hall, the ceiling of which 
would be painted in fresco, and 
the sides ornamente dwith bas- 
reliefs. We must confess to 
some disappointment in Mr, 
Scott's design, as far as its out- 
ward appearance is concerned ; 
it wants dignity and im- 
pressiveness, even in the most 
important part, the central 
mass, which, though finely or- 
namented, and in excellent pro- 
portion of detail, is weak at the 
towers, which are somewhat 
trivial and over ornate, 

Mr, Abraham’s design is of 
the severer Italian-Gothic, with- 
out too much ornamental de- 
tail, a central-domed tower, and 
a lofty tower, at an angle with 
sever minor towers, sur- 
mounted by quadrangular _ 
at varying distances around the 
building. ‘The general effect of 
the building is good, some allow- 
ance being made for the tower, 
which seems unnecessarily high, 
and, on the whole, the architect 
has made a bold and successfut 
effort to realise his intention, 
to show the high estimation of 
the laws of the land by en- 
lightened and refined English- 
men of the nineteenth century. 
We remark a certain Oriental 
look about this design which is 
not quite agreeable, 

Mr, Waterhouse’s building is, 
again, in the Gothic style, the 
prominent features being two 
very lofty, and what we should 
call truncated towers, rising 
from each side of the general 
mass, There are also two other 
lofty towers and a clock tower, 
so that the general appearance 
presents rather too much of 
towers, and the high Fiemish 
roofs, It should be understood, 
with regard to the somewhat 
profuse employment of towers, 
that the instructions required 
certain towers to be provided 
as the best and safest deposi- 
tories for records, ‘Two prin- 
cipal towers, we believe, were 
mentioned expressly—one for 
the safe keeping of wills, the 
other for the copies of wills, 


The other towers would be used for keeping the many im- | church, as well as Temple Bar, This last-named monument of old 
portant documents. We should add, in reference to Mr. Water- | London and of the art of Sir Christopher Wren, we are sorry to say, 


house's design, that it implies the removal of St. Clement Danes’ | appears to be doomed—at least to removal, though we hope not to 
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destruction or to any dark limbo, 
Mr. Scott intercedes for it while 
proposing his new bridge across 
the Strand to the Temple; and 
Mr. Waterhouse proposes to place 
it across the new side strect that 
will lead down to the new bou- 
levard on the banks of the 
Thames, which would be a very 
proper way out of the difficulty, 

Mr. E. M. Barry has design- 
ed a very richly-ornamented 
Gothic pile, with centre dome, 
surrounded with pinnacles ani 
a lofty clock-tower. The view 
of this building from the Strand 
is extremely imposing, and the 
architect has shown more re- 
source and sense of refinement 
than we have generally re- 
marked. 

Mr. Street is even a more de- 
termined advocate of Gothic 
than in his National Gallery de- 
signs; and we regret to say 
that he fails to convince us of 
its applicability, in this parti- 
cular form at least, which he 
prefers. 

Mr. Brandon’s design has a 
central hall, surmounted by an 
elegant spire, the interior of 
which would resemble the nave 
of Westminster Abbey. It has 
a lofty clock-tower, at an angle 
standing separate from the 
building, and near the covered 
bridge, which the designs 
have, leading into the Temple, 

Mr, Burges has contributed 
by far the most beautiful set 
a drawings to the exhibition, 
and his design makes a really 
magnificent building in the 
Italian-Gothic castellated style, 
with the towers machicolated 
and turreted. The idea sug- 


highly necessary in “Doe v. 

,” is by no means in ac- 
cordance with the calm attitude 
of the spirit of law and justice. 
Mr, Bur, has undoubtedly 
distinguis! himself in the 
competition, and done enough 
to convince us that we ought 
to be guided in these under- 
takings a good deal by the 
capability a man may display, 
although his design may be un- 
suitable. 

Mr, Garling contributes two 
designs similar, but different in 
some important respects, and to 
our taste his alternative design, 
omitting the two Oriental- 
looking domes at the west end 
is by far the best. It should 
be called Italian Rénaissance in 
style, though the three light 
windows are pointed and have 
something of the character 
of Gothic. The facade, in 
its long repetition of similar 


parts in the windows, and brackets under the cornice, with the 
massive basement and buttresses below, surmounted by 
statues, has much of the sober beauty indispensable to a grand 
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building. The towers intro- 
duced at good intervals, and 
at the angles, are not so am- 
bitions-looking as in some of 
the designs, and altogether the 
building is impressive, and at 
the same time handsome and 

in good taste. Mr. Garling dis- 
penses with the central and 
adopts the corridor as a great 
means of intercommunication ; 3 
the recesses in his corridor, he 
thinks, would afford convenient 
places for loungers or those en- 
gaged in the business of the 
courts. The roofs of the towers 
in both these designs is the 
sharply pitched roof of the 
French buildings, which is now 
somewhat in vogue amongst our 
architects; but nothing can 
make it English, and it is not 
suited to any civic structure in 
our towns, 

Mr, Seddon has bestowed im- 
mense pains upon his design, 
which is Gothic. He has fur- 
nished a large model of the 
whole building, besides two of 
the largest drawings in the ex- 
hibition, one representing the 
grand suitors’ hall he proposes, 
and which would certainly be a 
very fine feature, As a whole, 
however, we find this immense 
pile of building wants unity 
and compactness, 

Mr, Lockwood proposes & 
quadrangular building, with 
very lofty centre spire. In his 
interior he would make use of 
ornamental metal work to a 
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large extent ; and this, we fear, 
would give @ certain triviality 
incompatible with the purpose 
of the building. 

Mr. T. N. Deane's design ap- 
pears to meet all the practical 
requirements of the commission, 
but to our unprofessional eye it 
wants the ornamental as well as 
the useful. 

It would be impossible for us 
to enter into the discussion of 
the respective merits of the 
competitors as to the distribu- 
tion of the spaee, and the various 
contrivances for subways and 
other communications with the 
immense building, The very 
complete drawings exhibited by 
all prove how much attention 
has been given by the architects 
to this part of their designs, As 
to the cost of this vast national 
building, the sum was, we be- 
lieve, left within certain limits 
to the architects, and none have 
exceeded a million and a half, 
while some have estimated the 
cost of their designs at a little 
more than a million, The 
sum named to Parliament was 
£750,000, 

The following gentlemen are 
the — of ye ay — The 
Right Hon, a Tt} 
the Right Hon. W. . Glad- 
stone, M.P,.; the Right Hon. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Bart.) 
Lord Chief Justice); Sir 
Roundell Palmer, M.P.; and 
Sir W. Stirling Maxwell Stir- 
ling, M.P. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 292. 
SKIRMISH BETWEEN OUTPOSTS. 

THE war between the two great political parties—the Ins and the 
Outs—began on Thursday night last week. Up to that time there 
had been a truce—an armed truce, it might be; but whilst it lasted 
there was a friendly intercourse of a certain sort between the bel- 
ligerents—much like the shaking of hands between two pugilists 
before a set-to. But on Thursday the truce came to an end, and we 
had what we may call a preliminary skirmish between advanced 
parties, indicating that the truce was at an end. The skirmish, 
though, was but aslight affair. There was no blood drawn; the parties 
only, as it were, crossed swords and exchanged a few harmless passes. 
Bu: clearly a serious casus belli has turned up, and, what is equally 
clear, a hand-to-hand fight is near. To drop our metaphor, on 
Thursday night Sir Stafford Northcote, President of the Board of 
Trade, brought in No. 1 of the bills mentioned in the Royal Speech— 
“a bill to make better provisions for the arrangement of the affairs 
of railway companies unable to meet their engagements "—London, 
Chatham, and Dover, &c. These railways are in a dreadful mess, a3 we 
know ; have not paid dividends to shareholders for a long time ; can- 
not, some of them, now pay debenture- holders either principle or 
interest ; have got themselves, indeed, into the strangest imbroglio 
or tangled snare ; threatening, if something be not done, to stop 
not only payment, but running, This tangled snare, then, Sir 
Stafford attempts in this bill to disentangle; or, like a Deus ex 
machind, ® god from the clouds, to reduce, as Carlyle would say, 
this chaos to a cosmos-—this dire confusion to order. For every 
wrong there is a remedy, says the old legal saw. For this wrong 
there is, though, no remedy. Go to, then! Our Deus shall make 
one. Of course, this bill was looked for with great interest by the 
railway world; and when Sir Staiford rose to propound his scheme 
he found himeelf confronted by a strong body of railway magnates. 
Notably, Mr. Watkin was there—a man, perhaps, who has more 
railways under his control than any other person living. To 
Mr. Watkin may indeed be given the punning title which 
was awarded to M‘Adam—to wit, “the Colossus of Roads.” 
Mr. Laing, too, was present. He, as our readers will remember, was 
for some years chairman of the Brighton line, which he is said to 
have pulled through formidable difficulties ; and he has lately taken 
in hand the almost desperate case of the Great Eastern, He it was, 
too, who went to India to pull the coil of Indian finance straight, 
and did it; though Sir Charles Wood, the Indian Secretary at, the 
time, would not believe that he had. A formidable man Mr, 
Laing will prove if he should happen to oppose this measure, as men 
say he will. We caught a glimpse, too, of Sir Morton Peto, lately 
returned from Algeria. He, however, is for the present hors-de- 
combat. The hon. gentleman looks, though, notwithstanding all 
his troubles, uncommonly well, and even lively. Then, in 
the front rank of the Opposition, the greatest living financier, 
Mr, Gladstone, keenly watches the unrolling of this important 
scroll, which is to effect such wonders. Mr. Milner Gibson, 
the late President of the Board of Trade, eat near Mr, 
Gladstone, his sharp, clear-cut face standing well out, 
as we saw it, in profile. He, of course, would listen with deep 
attention to the speech of his successor in office; for, according to 
our well-known party customs, it is his duty sharply to criticise, if 
not to damage, all measures which come from the usurper of his 

ce. Then, last, not least, there was Sir Roundell Palmer, per- 

aps, on the whole, the most formidable man of all; for he has 
been retained in the case of the London, Chatham, and Dover, and 
knows all the bearings of it, Moreover, he is a great pola sid 
haps the greatest now in the House, and, as such, a keen, remorseless 
critic when he takes upon himself to anatomise a bill. That he 
will oppose this measure he subsequently told us, Everybody knew 
that, though, before he spoke; for Sir Roundell’s ex ive coun- 
sane, ibe -_ of he: close friend ny re ares corey work- 
ng of his mind—mirth, anger, surprise, doubt, may seen 
as = a glass, not darkly, as they successively arise in the ‘mind 
within, 

TRE NEW PRESIDENT OF THS BOARD OF TRADE, 

Sir Stafford's, then, was a very formidable task, with the eyes of 
such a phalanx of keen critics upon him, He began, however, 
his work bravely, the keen eyes notwithstanding. He is naturally 
a brave man. He hunts; and it is said that, though he is very near- 
sighted and obliged to wear strongly-magnifying glasses, he refuses 
nothing in the field, In the House he is the same. There he refuses 
nothing. He has often crossed swords with his “right hon. friend” 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Stafford was once private 
secretary to Mr, Gladstone, and, though these two have long been 
political opponents, they have always in all their conflicts preserved 
the forms of friendship—the urbauities and amenities—though the 
friendship itself, from pressure of circumstances, can hardly be so 
close as it was in former days, This, however, by-the-way. Sir 
Stafford is, undoubtedly, a clever man, but his cleverness is of that 
kind which enables its possessor to detect small discrepancies, errors, 
and fallacies, and is not capacity in the strict meaning of the word. 
He can criticise details with skill; but we should say that he is 
hardly capable of comprehending a great financial scheme, the ulti- 
mate results of which may not develop themselves for a long time, 
Some bave said that he is a good arithmetician, bat not a financier ; 
but this is, we think, giving him too little praise. As a speaker he 
is voluble, but not eloquent. He lacks imagination; hence his 
speeches want all that play of colour which Fancy can alone supply. 
He can express his meaning clearly enough, but he cannot enforce 
it by illustration ; consequently his speeches are verydry. Moreover, 
he has an unpleasant, rasping voice, aud he speaks monotonously— 
that is, alwaysin one tone—with no “ expression,” as musicians would 
say. Whether he praise or blame, express sorrow or joy, his voice 
is always in the same key. He would deliver a speech at a 
wedding breakfast or a funeral oration in the same style. His 
courage is, though, remarkable. If he were not a very bold man, he 
would never have undertaken the forlorn hope of setting these com- 
plicated railway difficulties right. Much wiser and more experienced 
men than he have stood aghast before them. Sir Stafford, though, 
rushed at them as he would rush, in the hunting-field, at a double 
hedge. But wili he clear them as he would the double hedge ? 
Questionable; or, rather, hardly questionable, It is, indeed, the 
opinion of most men here that he is stuck fast in the middle, and 
that there is only one way of escape. He must back out, or, in 
plain English, drop his bill. 


MR, GATHORNE HARDY ACHIEVES A TRIUMPH, 


On Friday week the second measure of the Ministerial programme 
came before the House—to wit, a supplementary poor-law bill for 
the metropolis. It was introduced by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the 
President of the Poor-Law Board ; and it is not too much to say 
that the right hon, gentleman achieved a great success. Almost 
unanimously the bill of Sir Stafford Northcote was condemned ; 
almost unanimously the bill of Mr. Hardy was applauded, The 
veriest grumbler in the House can only in the way of depreciation 
say, It is good as far as it goes. And now a word or two about Mr, 
Hardy himself. The right hon, gentleman is a landed proprietor, 
and he has availed himself of the best means which England can 
provide to make himself an accomplished gentleman. He was edu- 
cated at cer tery | School, and at Oriel College, Oxford; and in 
1835 he graduated B.A., not as a pass man, but as a class man, and 
was second in classics, In 1840 be was called to the Bar in the 
Inner Temple. He is, then, one would say, thoroughly furnished 
for his duties a8 a country gentleman ; or, at all events, has availed 
himself of every opportunity to make himself so. In 1858 he was 
Under Secretary for the Home Department, and last year he became 
President of the Poor-Law Board and a member of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Hardy has long been known as a prominent debater upon 
special occasions in the House, though it cannot be said that his 
speaking was very effective. The vice of his oratory, like that of 
Sic Statford Northcote, is wordiness, though he is a better speaker 
than Sir Stafford. Mr. Hardy has imagination, that essential to 
oratory; Su Stafford has none, 
thoughts over too wide a surface ; dilutes them iu s flood of words; 
beats his gold too thin, if gold it is; some say it is generally only 


JSacto—to wit, the Count de Paris. 


Dutch metal, after all. But let that pass. On Friday week, how- 
ever, he somewhat restrained his tendency to volubility, and 
certainly his speaking was more effective. Two reasons 
may be alleged for this self-restraint. First, he epoke under 
a heavy sense of official responsibility ; and, secondly, he had to stick 
closely to a very large and important question. In short, as a 
sportsman wonld say, he was heavily weighted, and could gallop 
neither so fast nor so wildly as he usually does. The bill it is not 
within our province tocriticise. Competent authorities, it is sufficient 
to say, praise it, But will it pass? Alas! we fear not. There is a 
political storm, perhaps a hurricane, which will probably wreck it. 


This is one of the blots in our Constitution. Whilst politicians are | 


wrangling, improvement is stopped. Pope says— 

Wretches hang, that jurymen may dine. 
And we may say, paupers starve, children are untaught, and a host 
of other dire evils prevail unchecked, whilst politicians are struggling 


for place. This is a sore evil; but it cannot be cured so long as we | 


have govern ivine thing, as Disraeli | 
g ment by party, that almost divine EB, | no breach of the peace. All they could do, therefore, was to see that no dis- 


| order occurred, and he trasted the result would not be such as to induce 


and Earl Russell believe it to be. 
THE GREAT EVENT. 


And now for the great event of the weeh—the letting the Reform — 


cat out of the bag, by the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some of the papers tell us that there 
was not much excitement out of the House, and we must confess that 
we have seen more. But St, Stephen’s Hall, where the holders of 
members’ orders congregate, was, long before the House opened, 
quite as full as we ever saw it. In the outer lobby of the House of 
Vommons there was at a quarter to four, when Mr. Speaker passed 
through, an inconveniently large crowd; and at the door of the 
House a cluster of peers, (4 


cluster been composed, now, of mere commoners, the police 
would have swept it away; but there is a divinity doth 
hedge a peer, especially your ecclesiastical peer, from which 
policemen retreat with awe; and so the doorkeepers could 
do nothing but merely persuade these nobilities and right 
reverences to stand back, which they did, looking, as they packed 
themselves in double ranks close up against the wall (to the great 


danger of the rear rank’s ribs and toes), much more like a crowd of | 
gaping rustics assembled at a church-door to see a wedding pro- | 


cession than the high-born swells they were. For, as you know, 


readers, the divinity spoken of does not show itself in any outward | 


and visible form ; except, indeed, that of the bishops. In them it 
takes the form of shovel-hat and silk apron, and (somewhat less 
distinctly) in long gaiters. These are, however, not peculiar to 
bishops ; nor is the shovel-hat, for that matter—as deans, and arch- 


deacons, and other ecclesiastical Dii minores, wear—or, as a racing | 


man would say, “sport”—-this sort of top aad lower gear. 
THE APPEARANCE OF THE HOUSE, 


Thus much for the outside of the House, which inside was | 


excessively crowded; we never saw it more so. First in order 
let us notice the Royal personages and the peers. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was there; he sat in the front 
seat of the Peers’ Gallery, on the Government side of the House, 
with the Duke of Edinburgh on ene side and Prince Teck on the 
other. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was on the 
same bench. In the Ambassadors’ Gallery there was another spri 
of royalty—royalty de lege, as he thinks, though not royalty 


array. There must surely have been at least a dozen of these vene- 
rable fathers of the Church present ; and as to our noble patricians, 
they conld not be counted. Indeed, so numerous were they, that, 
after filling their own benches below, they overflowed to the Diplo- 
matic Gallery and filled that, then they took ion of the passage 
behind, whilst some of them got into the members’ galleries. The 
Earl of Derby was not present ; but Earl Russell was conspicuously so. 
He sat below, side by side with the Bishop of Oxford, with whom 
he occasionally 
strength. We calculated that about 550 were present. The House 
was crowded ; and, when it is packed as it was then, that is about 
the number that it will hold. But think not, readers, that this number 
can find seats. There were at least fifty members standing at the 
bar and behind the Speaker's chair, whilst a dozen or so squatted in 
the gangways, with their hands clasped round their knees—not a 
very comfortable, nor yet a very dignified, position. Oh, Charles 
Barry ! Charles B 

to force the conscript fathers of this great nation to assume a 
position so uneasy and unbecoming? Fancy a learned Q C., who will 
probably soon be a robed Justice, squatting down on his hams in 
this ridiculous fashion ! and yet that was what Mr. Edward James 
had come to. 

LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG, 

Mr. Disraeli rose at about a quarter to five o'clock. He was 
greeted by a volley of cheers by his party, and when these had died 
away into silence he began, with great solemnity of manner, and, as 
it appeared to his audience, under an almost overwhelming sense of 
responsibility, to unbag his long-expected cat, His secret had, on 
the whole, been well kept; but still the colour and shape and breed 
of the animal had been shrewdly guessed. We had not seen the 
whole of it, but we had a glimpse of its tail; and from that, 
in the manner of Professor Owen, who from a bone reasons out in- 
ductively the form and the characteristics of the whole animal, we 
had arrived at the general character of the beast, now to be openly 
discovered. But still there was enough of uncertainty about the 
details to make the House deeply attentive. The Cabinet — nearly 
every member of which was present—of course knew the secret, and 
it was curious to watch their countenances whilst Disraeli was speak- 
ing. Prominent was Lord John Manners, His face was radiant 
with smiles, indicating, as it seemed to us, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was, as he thought, going to astonish the House not 
alittle. Old General Peel's face looked, as it always does, stolid 
and expressionless, Lord Cranbourne sat with his eyes cast down 
upon the floor and his countenance overshadowed by his hat. Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s face isso covered with hair, and his eyes eocon- 
cealed by his spectacles, that at a distance you can’t discern how he 
looks, Sir John Pakington made no sign ; probably he was reflect- 
ing upon his own difficulties. Doubt, as it seemed to us, was the 
most prominent feeling in Mr. Hardy's mind. Lord Stanley we 
could not see; but no matter : that cold, passionless face of his never 
indicates feeling. Mr. Walpole was evidently serene as a summer's 
eve, as he generally is. 

MR, DISRAELI'S SPEECH, 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech was not a splendid success —was thought, in- 


deed, by some to be altogether a failure. He laboured heavily; at | 
times he travelled out of the record. He did not stammer for want | 


of words. He rarely does that; but he lingered at times as if he 
were in bis mind fastidiously selecting the right words and afraid of 
choosing the wrong. He was evidently not entirely at ease, He 
had the air and manner of an advocate who knows that he has a bad 
case, and yet must do his best to prove that it is good. He was pre- 
senting a dish to the House which he suspected would be nauseous 
to a great part of the members, and, perhaps, was not exactly to his 
own taste, In short, he was, as it seemed to us, speaking not con 
amore, nor from the heart—forced by duty, and not impelled 
by inspiration; and here we may say that Mr, Disraeli often speaks in 
this laboured manner when he is on the Treasury Bench. On the 
Opposition Bench he is much more animated, “Nor is this sur- 
prising. He has been in the House of Commons nearly thirty 
years, and only three in office. He has never, therefore, been 
thoroughly broken to the official drag, 
Semitic race, which never teok kindly to restraint. 

tion he is like the fabled Pegasus—the Muses’ winged 
the Government bench he is the same, but bitted and cruppered 
with a dead weight of bucolic dulness behind him—in short, a 


In Opposi- 


Pegasus in harness. Now and then he flashed out his own nature, 
| and evoked cheers; but, on the whole, 
But Mr. Hardy spreads his | what a little it revealed! 


it wasadull speech. And 
There was never a finer example of 
to describe a long, empty speech—“‘a little 


| Carlyle’s 7 
bit of soapin a quantity of water stirred into a pailful of froth,” 


y and ecclesiastical, so thick that Mr. | 
Speaker and his cortége had but just room to pass, Had the | 


Of bishops there was a fine | 


chatted. The members were down in unusual | Matthews. 


arry ! how could you plan a chamber so small as , 


Moreover, he is of the | 


Jmpecial jParliament. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY & 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
STATE OF THE NAVY, 

The Duke of SOMERSET made a motion for the production of a return of 
the number of ships added to the Navy from 1860 to 1865, and entered into a 
lengthened defence of the policy of the late Board of Admiralty whilst he 
was at its head as First Lord. 

THE REFORM DEMONSTRATION, 

The Earl of DUDLEY, having drawn attention to the danger and incon- 
venience likely to arise from the forthcoming political procession, 

The Earl of DERBY eaid the question was undoubtedly one of very serious 
importance, and he deeply regretted that the promoters of the movement 
had not entertained a higher sense of the duty they owed to the public than 
to persist in their intention, He feared, however, that the Government 
were utterly unable to induce them to give it up. Government had con- 


sulted the law officers of the Crown on the subject, and had been informed 
that they had no power to interfere with the procession as long as there was 


Parliament to alter the law, a step which would give rise to much suspicion 
and jealousy. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply to the Earl of Ellenborough, stated 
that the procession of Monday next was not prohibited by law, inasmuch 
as its object was not to create terror or intimidation. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE METROPOLITAN POOR. 

Mr. Harpy explained the provisions of his bill for the improved accom- 
modation of the sick poor of the metropolis, prefacing it by an elaborate 
review of past legislation, and of the various inquiries into the subject, in- 
cluding those of the Lancet commissioner and of the commission of medical 
men appointed by himself last recess. From these he showed that the chief 
improvements requisite were greater cubical space, increased ventilation, 
and more complete classification of the poor; and, assuming that he 
had to deal with about 34,000 persons, including children, he proposed 
to obtain these improvements by placing all the imbeciles in 
separate establishments, by removing all children above two years to 
separate schools, and by providing new accommodation for 2000 lunatics 
and for 700 or 800 fever and smallpox patients, either by erecting new 
buildings or hiring old ones. The infirmaries for the remaining sick poor 
would be placed under separate boards of management ; for many of the 
evils in their condition sprang from their being managed under a system 
originally intended for the ordinary poor; and of these boards one third of 
the members would be nominated by the Poor-Law Board from persons 
resident in the district or union, rated at not less than £100 a year. By this 
means he hoped to secure more efficient inspection and to give facilities for 
training nurses and for educating medical officers. For the relief of the 
outdoor sick he proposed to establish central dispensaries, and to require that 
the medical officers, instead of making up their own medicines, should in all 
cases give prescriptions, The bill also provided that the local Acts in the metro- 
polis (ten in number) should be repealed, and that the whole metropolis should 
be placed under the Poor-Law Board. Mr. Hardy next discussed the equali- 
sation of poor rates, pointing out various objections to the principle, and 
intimated that, though he could not consent to equalise the metropolitan 
rates, the bill would throw on the common fund the charges for lunatics, 
fever, and smallpox patients, medical officers, dispensaries, and medicines, 
registration, vaccination, and the maintenance of children at school. To 
illustrate the effect of the distribution of these charges, £60,000 in amount, 
he mentioned that, while it would add 334, in the pound to the rates of the 
city of London Union, it would relieve St. George’s, Southwark, of 1s. in 
the pound, and would not amount to more than @ penny rate over the whole 
metropelis. The last feature of the scheme—which altogether was very 
favourably received by the House—was a power to the Poor-Law Board to 
appoint proper officers where the guardians refused or neglected to do it, 

TRADES UNIONS, 

Mr. WALPOLE brought in his bill to compel the attendance of witnesses 

before the proposed Commission in relation to trades unions. In doing so, 


| he described the purpose of the Commission, which is, to inquire whether 


trades unions were connected with the late outrages at Sheffield, and also 
into the constitution of the unions and the laws affecting them. Sir William 
Erle is to be the president of the Commission, and, in deference to the wishes 
of the working men themselves, Mr. Frederick Harrison's name is added to 
the Commisssion. The other members are the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Eicho, 
Sir Edmund Head, Sir Daniel Gooch; Mr. Roebuck, M.P.; Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M.P.; Mr. James Scott, Mr. Herman Merrivale, and Mr. William 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House of Lords sat only for a few minutes, the business transacted 
being of no public interest. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

The paragraph of the Queen’s Speech relating to the Representation of the 
People having been read at the table, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, who was loudly cheered by his sup- 
porters, proceeded to give his promised explanation of the Ministerial views, 
reminding the House at the outset that in the paragraph just read her 
Majesty appealed to them to divest themselves of all party spirit in dealing 
with this question. The meaning the Government attached to this para- 
graph was that Parliamentary Reform ought no longer to be aquestion which 
should decide the fate of Ministries (here there was a slight laugh from beiow 
the gangway on the Opposition side), and for this reason, that all parties had 
attempted to deal with it—in 1852, '54, 59, ’60, and '66—had failed. Ina 
long and elaborate retrospect of the reform question Mr. Disraeli traccd 
to the di-franchisement of the labouring classes in 1832 the seeds of 
the present demand for a change, of which Sir Robert Peel had warned Earl 
Grey at the time, and, while repudiating the idea that the claims of the 
working classes had been treated in the House of Commons ina disrespectful 
or dilatory spirit, the fault hefound was that they had been met too of.en 
in an Epicurean tone, which would do anything for present quiet, he denied 
that any scheme had yet been introduced which was calculated to settle the 
controversy. As it was the House of Commons—not a political party or 
any political teader—which had disturbed the settlement of 1832, so it was 
the House of Commons, and not any party, which had baffled every effort to 
pass a new Reform Bill. When that attempt at disturbance was commenced 
the Conservatives determined not to make opposition to Parliamentary 
reform a principle of action, and they had never opposed the second reading 
of any of the bills introduced since 1850 ; nor did the question, he asserted, 
assume @ party character until the vote of 1859 on Lord Russell's 
resolution. The House of Commons, therefore, had incurred a 
peculiar responsibility in this matter, and was it not wise to 
consider whether it could not pursue a course which, while not 
relieving the Government from its due share of responsibility, would 
insure them against a repetition of former mishaps? This advantage 
might be attained if the House would give the Government some intimation 
of its views on the main points of the controversy by resolutions, before a 


| bill was introduced—a course, as he showed, which was Constitutional, 


justified by successful precedents, would not lead to delay, and which, 
though to require too much precision would be unreasonable, need not 
entail vagueness and uncertainty. The Government would to-day lay on 
the table theresolutions they proposed for this purpose, and, in shadowing out 
the chief of them, he intimated that rating, not rental, would be the basis of 
the franchise ; that there would be a reduetion both of the county and borough 
franchise, though the precise limit, depending as it did on so many other 
points to be subsequently settled, could not be stated in the resolution, The 
Government would proceed in their task of reconstructing the House of 
Commons on the principles of the British Constitution ; they would sanction 


| no course which would alter the characteristics by which it had 


risen to its present pitch of power (not enjoyed, as he showed, 
by any of the democratic assemblies of foreign countries), and 
would strenuously contend that the electoral franchise must be 
considered a popular privilege, not a democratic right, Notwithstanding 
the violent and pernicious doctrines recently circulated, he hoped the House 
would agree to resolutions in unison with these views, On the important 
question of redistribution of seats, resolutions would be proposed in har- 
mony with the principles by which the vast and varied interests of the 
empire secured a representation in the House, the Government being fully 
conscious that by any attempt to obtain artificial symmetry the character 
of the House might be changed and its authority destroyed. The resolutions 
would lay down that no borough should be wholly distranchised, except in 
cases where systematic corruption was proved; that representation should 
be extended to boroughs now unrepresented whose circumstances de- 
manded it; and would provide for the extension of boundaries. On 
this last point Mr. Disraeli dwelt at some length, arguing that, as the 
11,500,000 county population was represented by 162 members, while the 


| borough population of 9,500,000 had 324 members, the county population 


had a right to complain if their representation was interfered with by the 
borough population —an injustice now existing, and which would be 
increased by the proposed reduction of the county franchise—from the 


| overflow of many borougiis beyond the boundaries fixed in 1832. 


horse. On | Halitax, for instance, if 


| contribute to the constituency of the West Riding a large band of 


its boundaries were not widened, would 


voters whose sympathies aud interests were borough, not county. At the same 
time, he repudiated any desire to prevent the blending of country and 
urban populations which was inevitable and desirable—the Government 


| Only intended to remedy an injustice ; and he defended himself from the 


mputation of endeavouring to eliminate all independence from the county 


| e@presentation and to hand it over w tue landlords and farmers, i 


showing 
hat while these classes, including farm labourers, only amounted to 2,000,000, 


FEB. 16, 1867 


there remained in the counties over and above them a scattered village popu- | 


lation, as it was statistically called, of 7,000,000—the backbone of the country, 
including that most valuable of all classes, the county freeholders, The 
course the Government had chosen was not flattering to themselves, but ; 
they deemed it more honourable to take a part, however humble, in the settle- 
ment of this controversy than to bring in a mock measure which party spirit 
would not have allowed to pass. They were not angling for a policy, they 
had a policy of their own; and though they were prepared not to shrink 


from the main points of it, they would receive any suggestions or any | 


assistance in a candid spirit, After an eloquent vindication of the House 
of Commons, which was loudly cheered, Mr. Disraeli concluded by in- 
ee that the resolutions would be taken into consideration on the 25th 
inst. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, after remarking on the novelty of the proposed pro- 
cedure, the success of which, he observed, would not be furthered by Mr. 
Disraeli’s assumption that the Reform question ought no longer to involve 
the fate of Ministries—for, though the House might have incurred a heavier 
responsibility on this than on any other subject, the responsibility of Govern- 
ment was not diminished—said that, though his prepossessions were against 


it, he should not object to proceeding by resolutions if when they were pro- | 


duced they formed a plan which the House could use either by adoption or 
alteration as a means of settlement. But if they turned out to be mere 
vague preliminary declarations, tending to uncertainty and not calculated to 
form the basis of settlement, he hoped the House would object to this mode 
of procedure, Their first duty was to refuse everything which tended to 
delay the primary duty of extending the franchise, for never until the 
question was got out of the way could the people of England become again 
® united people. Adverting toa remark of Mr. Disraeli, he denied with 
some warmth that any Government had attempted to deal with the question 
on principles new to the Constitution. 
RATING, 

Mr. Hunt obtained leave to bring in a bill to promote uniformity in the 
assessment of rateable property in Kngland and Wales, which was read a 
first time, 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY, 12 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Earl RUSSELL presented a petition from Mr. Rigby Wason, formerly 
member for Ipswich, setting forth certain charges against the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, Sir F, Kelly, and praying inquiry. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR and Lord St, LEONARDS joined in defending 
the character of the learned Judge against charges which they described as 
both false and malicious. 

The Earl of DERBY recommended that the petition should be withdrawn, 
and Earl RUSSELL intimated his readiness to do so, but ultimately the 
motion that it should lie on the table was negatived. - 

In reply to Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Earl of DERBY narrated tuc 
circumstances connected with the alleged capture of the city of Chester by 
Fenians. 

The Earl of BELMORE moved the second reading of a bill for the regula- 
tion of the street traffic of the metropolis, and, after a short discussion, the 
motion was agreed to, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE AFFAIR AT CHESTER. 

There was a large attendance of members to hear Mr. Walpole’s account 
of what had been done at Chester. Mr. WALPOLE spoke of the matter very 
seriously. He told the House how, having received information on Sunday 
from Liverpool that a Fenian rising was imminent, he sent down a 
messenger ; how he had received alarming telegrams from the Mayor of 
Chester ; how he had sat up till after four o'clock that morning waiting to 
receive a telegram from the General commanding the district ; and how he 
had sent off tue Fusilier Guards to Chester. 

Lord ELCHO read a telegram from Earl Grosvenor treating the affair es 
one of some importance, but stating that all danger was past. 

NEW BILLS, 

Mr. Hardcastle obtained leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of church 
rates. Mr, Torrens asked permission to bring in his bill of last Session for 
tue improvement of the dwellings of artisans and labourers. Mr. Walpole, 
on the part of the Government, expressed his approval of the measure, and 
leave was given to bring itin. Leave was subsequently gi 
Dilis relating to the commutation of church rates, the fellowships of Oxtord 
and Cambridge, to provide better security for holders of railway debentures, 
and other matters. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The House was occupied tome hours discussing a bill, brought in by Mr. 
Ayrton, in reference to the Finsbury Estate. The bill proposed that at least 
halt the revenue from the Finsbury Kstate, which is vested in the Mecle- 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. WALPOLE asked for leave to bring in two bills—one for amending 
the law relating to murder and for giving further protection to new-born 
children, and the other to provide for carrying into effect capital punish- 
ment within the walls of the prison. The right hon. gentleman drew 
distinctions between the degrees of criminality of murder, pointing out 
those in respect to which it was proposed to retain capital punishment, 
observing that, in the framing of the bill, he confined himself entirely to 
the words in the report of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the law with regard to capital punishment, 

Mr. BRIGHT regretted that the right hon. gentleman had departed from 
the intention of the Commission. He wished it to be left to the jury to say 


whether the crime came under the category of murder in the first or in the | 


second Gegree, At present that question was left too much to the discretion 
of the Judges, and they were by no means infallible. 

_ Several members having expressed an opinion in favour of the total aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, leave was given to bring in the two bills, They 
were accordingly brought in and read a first time. 
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THE SICK POOR. 
THE more carefully the programme of social reforms 
| shadowed forth in her Majesty’s Speech on opening Parlia- 
ment is studied, the more is regret likely to be felt that the 
great political question of the day—Parliamentary Reform— 
was not settled during last or some preceding Session, The 


Ministers offer a goodly bill of fare. Improvements in the 
water supply of our cities and large towns; regulation of 


street traffic; London cabs; the operation of trades unions ; 


extension of the Factory Acts; the condition of our merchant 
seamen; law reforms ; and last, and most important of all, 


| improvement in the administration of the poor laws, so 


giastical Commissioners, should be devoted to the relief of the spiritual desti- | 


tution of the metropolis. The bill was strenuously opposed, and was finally 
rejected by 87 votes to 53. The other business was unimportant, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


‘Lhe Earl of DERBY, in reply to a question, gave some information as to 
the wiieged Fenian uprising in Ireland, The statement was similar in its 
detaiis to what will be found in another column, 

‘The Earl of DERBY also moved the second reading of the Pablic Schools 


Rill, which was agreed to, on the understanding that two members of the | 


Huse of Commons—one from each side of the House—should be added to 
the Commission for conducting the bill. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE RESULUTIONS UPON REFORM, 

Lord R. MONTAGU asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the 
Government would endeavour, as early as possible in this Session, to bring 
in # bill which will carry out whatever resolutions may be passed by the 
Committee on the Act 2 and 38 Wuliam IV., c. 45, 

Mr. DISRAELI said the main object in introducing the resolutions was 
that they should obtain the sanction of the House to a bill which they 
hoped to introduce on Parliamentary reform. Under these circumstances 
he was not prepared to enter into any detail on the motion. if the reso- 
lutions were passed,of course they would introduce a bill founded on them ; 
the object of the resolutions was merely to obtain the general opinion of the 
House, and therefore they did not go into details ; nor was it desirable that 
the House should go into detail in discussing them, but merely affirm an 
opinion of the principles. 

Mr. OSBORNE asked if the right hon. gentleman would name the exact 
stm at which the franchise should be placed. 

Mr. DISKAELI said, if the House would support the resolutions, he would 
then take the opportunity of bringing in a bill and going into all the details. 


THE SUGAR DUTIES, 

in Committee on the Sugar Duties, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the following resolutions :— 
1. ‘Lhat, towards raising the supply granted to her Majesty, on and after 
March 1, 1867,-in lieu of the duties on customs now charged on the under- 
muntioned articles, the following duties of customs shall be charged thereon, 
on importation into Great Britain and Ireland (that is to say): Sugar — 
viz, Candy, brown or white, refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality thereto, and manufactures of refined sugar, 12s, the 
ewt. Sugar not equal to refined, viz. :—First class, lls. 3a, the owt. ; 
second class, 103, 6d. the cwt.; third class, 9s, 7d, the cwt. ; fourth class, 
including cane juice, 8s, the cwt. ; molasses, 38, 6d. the cwt. 2. That on 
and atter March 1, 1867, in lieu of the drawbacks now allowed thereon, the 
following drawbacks shall be paid and allowed on the undermentioned 
descriptions of sugar refined in Great Britain or Ireland on the ex- 
portation thereof to foreign parts, or on removal to the Isle of 
Man for consumption there, or on deposit in any approved ware- 
house upon such terms, and subject to such regulations, as the 
Commissioners of Customs may oirect, tor delivery from such warehouse as 
ship's stores only, or for the purpose of sweetening British spirits in bond 
(that is to say) :—Upon refined sugar in loaf complete and whole, or lumps 
duly refined, having been perfectly clarified and thoroughly dried in the 
stove, and being of a uniform whiteness throughout, and upon such sugar 
pounded, crushed or broken in a warehouse, approved by the Commissioners of 
Customs, such sugar having been first inspected by the officers of customs, in 
lumps or loaves as if for immediate shipment, and then packed for exportation 
in the preeence of such officers, and at the expense of the exporter, and also 
upon candy, and a!so upon sugar refined by the centrifugal or by any other 
process, and not in any way inferior to the export standard sample No. 1, 
approved by the Lords of the Treasury, 12+. for every cwt. Upon refined 
sugar unstored, powdered, crushed, or broken, and not iu any way inferior 
to the export standard sample No. 2, approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury, and which shall not contain more than 5 per 
centum of moisture over and above what the same would con- 
tain if thoroughly dried in the stove, Ils. 58. for every cwt. 
Upon other refined sugar unstored, being bastards, or pieces, or grounds, 
powdered or crushed, if not in any way inferior to the export standard, 
sample No, 4, approved by the Lords of tue Treasury, 11s. Jd. for every cwt. 
Not in any way inferivr vo the export stendard sample No. 4, approved by 
the Lords of the Treasury, 10s, 6d. fur every cwt Not in any way inferior 
to the export standard sample No. 5, approved by the Lords of the ‘Treasury, 
9s, 7d. tor every cwi. inferior to the above last- mentioned standard sawple 
8s, for every cwt. 

After a briet conversation the resolutions were agreed to. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE, 

Sir 8. NORTHCOTE obtained leave to bring in a bill to abolish the office 
of Vice-President of the Board of Trade and to substitute a Secretary, with 
a seat in Parliament, 


far as regards sick and lunatic paupers. There is 
goodly promise in that list of measures; but, with the 
Reform cart stopping the way, we fear the promise will 
be realised in but a very meagre degree, if at all. This, we 
repeat, is a matter for profound regret; because, while we 
fully admit the importance and necessity for “settling the 
Reform question,” we confess we desire to see that accom- 
plished mainly in the hope that the ground will thereby be 
cleared, and Parliament, as reconstituted, be lett free to 


| devote its energies to effecting some of those social reforms 


which lie at the root of the well-being and content of all 
ranks of society, 

But as, in existing circumstances, it would be evincing a 
too sanguine disposition were we to hope for the passing of 
all the measures promised by the Government, our wisest 
course is to select what seem to be the most urgent and 
those in regard to which there is the least likelihood of 
serious differences of opinion, and to push those om with all 
the vigour we can bring to bear. In selecting Mr, Gathorne 
Hardy's bill providing for reform of the metropolitan 
workhouse infirmaries and the better care of the sick and 
impotent poor, we believe we shall be pointing to perhaps 
the measure, of all others proposed, which most nearly fulfils 
the conditions we have named. That bill should be passed, 
because it is urgently needed ; and it may be passed, because 
it isnot likely to encounter much or serious opposition, There 
may be a few points of detail that need amendment ; but that 
can easily be done in Committee. The leading principles of 
the measure are admitted to be sound ; they are in accord- 
ance with public opinion ; the medical protession, the press, 
and all who have studied the matter, have already pronounced 
in their favour ; and there can be, consequently, and ought to 
be, no difficulty and no delay in pushing the bill through Par- 
liament, There are political rocks ahead, on which the 
Government and its measures may be wrecked, We hope, 
therefore, that Mr, Hardy will make all possible sail while the 
wind serves and the course is clear, and carry at least this 
measure into port ere the storm breaks, 

The main features of Mr. Hardy's measure are—that a 
better system of classification of the poor shall bz adopted, 
so as to admit of the separation of the sick, the insane, the 
impotent, and children from the other classes of paupers ; 
that asylums or hospitals shall be erected for these persons 
apart from the ordinary workhouses ; that dispensaries shall 
be established ; that the cost of maintaining these hospitals 
and dispensaries, with their proper staffs of medical officers, 
nurses, and stocks of medicines, shall be distributed over the 
entire metropolis ; and that the carrying out and super- 
intendence ot these arrangements shall be under the direct 
control of the Poor-Law Board, and not of the local guardians, 
Everyone—excecpt, perhaps, the most mulish representatives 
of Bumbledom—will approve these objects; and the 
urgency of the matter has received one more striking illus- 
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tration in the exposure this week of the state of things in 
the smallpox wards in St. Pancras’ workhouse. In the pro- 
posed hospitals, with skilled superintendence, trained nurses, 
and efficient medical officers, such disgracetul practices as 
those spoken of by Dr. Markham could not exist. We are not 
disposed to impute special blame to the guardians of St. 
Pancras in this matter. They might, perhaps, have managed 
affairs better; but the mischief, we believe, lies more in 
the fact that workhouses at present combine two things 
which are in their nature essentially distinct, and ought 
always to be kept so in practice, or abuses are certain to 
arise, These establishments should not be at one and the 
same time iufirmaries for the sick and “ work houses ” for the 
ablebodied, To the latter class of paupers it is necessary 
to apply a test. The best sort of test is labour; but, unless 
the sick be separated from the healthy, the impotent from the 
sturdy but lazy vagrant, the labour test can never be effec- 
tively applied. The sins of the one order of claimants of 
relief will be more or less visited on the other, Hence the 
desirability of a thorough system of classification ; and this, 
as we think, will be secured in the proposed hospitals. As to 
the advantages of rearing children apart from poorhouse in- 
fluences, there cannot be two opinions, Nothing destroys 
independence of character and engenders the pauper spirit 
so effectively as associating with paupers. The race of 
““workhouse children,” if reared away from workhouses, 
may be so trained as to cease to be in their turn, as they have 
hitherto generally been, the propagators of pauperism. 

The question of cost is one on which we and those who, 
with us, have long advocated the equalisation of poor rates 
over larger areas can only have ground for gratulation, Our 
principle, that it is proper that rich districts should help poor 
districts, as well as that rich persons should help poor 
persons, is making way, and receiving fresi recognitions 
every day. The casual poor are now a charge upon the whole 
metropolis. The sick, the insane, the infantile, are also, by 
Mr, Hardy's bill, to be maintained by a general rate. Thus 
much accomplished, the rest will follow in due course, we 
doubt not. We can well afford to “take our patience to us,” 
and wait for the day when the spectacle will no longer be 
exhibited in London of paupers maintaining paupers, while 
millionaires escape comparatively free of the burden, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN and the Royal Family are expected to return to Windsor 
Castle on or about the 21st inst. 

HER MAJESTY has graciously signified her intention to confer the honour 
of knighthood on Mr. George Harvey, president of the Koyal Scottish 
Academy, and on Mr. J. Noel Pai. 1S.A. 

His RoyaL HiGHNESS THE DUKE oP EDINBURGH will probably put to 
sea in command of the Galatea within three or four days of the 20th inst. 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA has granted to Mr, Ayrton, M.P., and Sir 
C. Bright, M.P., a concession for the iaying and working of a submarine 
telegraph line between Ragusa and Malta, or Ragusa and Cortu, 

M. VICTOR HUGO is writing a drama, the story of which is laid during 
the Restoration. 

Sir J. B. KARSLAKE, the new Solicitor. General, was returned for Andover 
on Monday, without opposition. 

THE STORY OF SIR KOGER TICHBORNE has been dramatised, and is 
now being performed at the Winchester theatre, 

Mr. DION BOUCICAULT is at present in Paris, making arrangements for 
the production of two new plays, Which he bas been commissioned to write 
by French managers, 

THE Dury ON SPIRITS amounted Just year to £10,437,168, being an in- 
crease of £260,487 on the preceding year, 

THE OLD HisrORICAL WINDMILL OF SANS-SOUCI has just been blown 
down during a gale of wind. 

A MULATTO SLAVE in Brazil has carried off a national prize medal for 
the best work of sculpture, and also received a paper of manumission, His 
statue is a cupid. 

THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL has issued the following circular :—‘ On 
the 15th iust., and tuenceforward, the combined British and foreign postage 
on letters addressed to the Papal States, and forwarded vid France, will be 
reduced to 6a. for each 4 02. 

A MOVEMENT has been commenced, by a number of deputies in the Diet 
at Agram, to effect a speedy union between Croatia and Hungary, and they 
have invited all the Croatian deputies to a conference on the subject, 

FouR MEN AND A Boy were buried alive the other day in some sewer 
works near Victoria Park. The boy was got out unhurt, wo of the men 
were rescued while they still breathed, buc the other two were dead before 
they could be extricated, 

THE NORTH NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ELEC/'ION took place on Wednesday 
morning. Mr, Sackville G, Stoptord, a Conservative, was elected without 
opposition, Mr. Stopford was one of the unsuccessful candidates at North- 
ampton at the last election. 

Mrs. (LONGWORTH) YELVERTON is coming again before the House of 
Lords this Session to establish her status as # warried woman, Her tunds 
being utterly exhausted, she is now forced to appear in forma pauperis, 

THE DUTCH GOVERNMEN’ is said to have declared its readiness to give 
every facility to the three engineers appointed by England, France, and 
Prussia to carry on separately their investigation witn reference tw the 
question of the barring of the Scheidt. 

IN THE UPPKR HOUSE OF CONVOCATION, on Wednesday, the Bishops 
held a secret sitting to discuss the question of Ritualism, ‘he resolutions 
they arrived at, practically, amount to this: That no ceremonial ought to 
be introduced into any church without the consent of the Bishop of the 
diocese, 

A BUTCHER OF LIEGE has just died in consequence of a casual inocu- 
lation of the virus of the cattle disease. He had been engaged in slaughter- 
ing the infected animals av Hasselt, and, in cutting up a body, had 
accidentally scratched his hand, which swelied up with such rapidity as to 
render medical aid of no avail. 

Mn. JOSEPH MAYER, who has long possessed one of the most valuable 
eollections in Kurope of Egyptian, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon antiquities and 
works of art, has bequeathed the whole of this collection to tue Liverpool 
Free Library and Museum, the only conditions being that the collection 
shall be called by his name and shall not be separated, 

THE CREW OF THE TORNADO were set ut liberty on Monday. These 
unfortunate victims of Spanish injustice aud cruelty, in their petition to 
Parliament, demand not merely tucir liberation, but compensation for 
their confinement as prisoners of war for nearly six mouths and the 
barbarous treatment to which they have been subjected, 


Mk. JONATHAN LOWNDES, who had been connected with the Orford 
Journal for the long period of sixty-three years, has justdied, in the seventy- 
eighth year of bis age. Mr. Lowndes 8 fataer, who died sixty years ago, was 
alo counected with the paper Jor a long period, and the entire management 
now devolves on the eldest sun of Mr. Jonathan Lowndes. One family has 
thus been connected with the Ux/ford Journal almost from its commence- 
ment, 114 years ago. 

A POPULAR ACTRESS at the Carl Theatre, Vienna, has retired from the 
stage on the occasion of her approacking marriage with a Prince of Thurna 
ana Taxis, one of whese brotiers is married to a sister of the Empress of 
Austria. Another brother, who was Adjutant to the King ot Bavaria, 
eloped the ocher day with a celebrated actress igom Munich, and married 
her jn Switzeriaud, 

M. Guizor has just finished the eighth and last volume of his Memoirs, 
Which terminate with the recital of the three days of the July revolution, 
This volume will be published in April, M. Saint Mare Girardin has 
received a magnificent album from the Greek population of Trieste, offered 
to him in testimony of their grativude for his exertions in the Hellenic 
cause. 
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THE CRETAN INSURRECTION. 
Wao can venture to prophesy on the subject of Greek politics ? Who 
of Greek insurrections —— 
nly 


victories in well-fought fields; but their operations were n ily, for 
the most part, irregular, and the style of warfare that of the guerrillas. 
‘An engagement was conducted much in the manner represented in our 
Engraving ; and, though it often ended in a conflict at close quarters, the 
ts could never secure any further advantage from a battle. They 
- were too few and too little organised, and so time itself became their 
enemy. When there was no longer a sheep or & kid left on the mountains, 
when the oxen used mostly for ploughing had been killed and eaten, and 
the last of the last year’s crop of grain had been made into bread, what 
to do? Olives, chestnuts, myrtles, rose-laurels, brilliant 
Even figs, almonds, and malvoisie 
; and as agriculture has 
remained in its primitive condition, and only enough corn, barley, 
and oats are grown for nine months’ consumption, and the 
eficiency is made up by importation from Egypt and elsewhere, nothing 
remained to be done but to eat up ing and then leave the bare 
country to the’ invaders, and seek food and an asylum in Greece, 
A letter from s correspondent who was one of a band 
about forty, many of whom were Garibaldians 
per: yy the Candiote cause, says :—- We wandered 
over the icy mountains of Asprowouna for several days, 
without food or fire, and with our clothes in ; and 
arrived at the coast, where, after scrambling up 
rocks of Crio, we made signals towards the sea, 
the hope of being taken off by some vessel. Several 
attempted to i off in small boats; but 
mostly unsuccessful, though a few reached 
go. At last a Russian frigate appeared, and took 
board some Cretan families and the few of our 
umber who were able to reach the bay where the ship 
waited for them. Unfortunately, after some days of 
anxious waiting, we were compelied to resume our 
march, en dispirited, and uncertain what direction 
to take, @ were required to join the brave chief 
Yimbrakakis, who, with only thirty-three volunteers, 
held in check at Omalos the Turkish scouts. We lost 
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two days afterwards, on Jan. 18, the Salamandre, o 
French despatch boat, entered the waters of Sphak'» 
The expected vessels not arriving, we were inform «i 
that we should be embarked in two Ottoman ships: 
and, as we showed some repugnance to embarking 
on board enemies’ ships, M. Le Jeune, the commancrr 
of the Salamandre, agreed to escort the convoy to tle 
Pirmus, threatening the Turkish commanders with a 
broadside if they attempted to molest us, 

“Sixty men went on board the Salamandre, 
of whom I was one, and I hw no reason to 
complain of my reception by th crew of that 
vessel, for I myself am a Frenchman, Four 
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hundred more were embarked on board the Thalia and an Egyptian 
frigate, After a good voyage, we entered the harbour of the 
Pireeus on the night of the 2ist, and at eight o'clock the next 
morning the disembarkation commenced, apparently protected by some 
companies of soldiers of the line and a picket of lancers, Seventy 
or eighty volunteers landed on the quay, and, in the happiness of 
finding themselves at home, entered the town, Then commenced a scene 
of violence and tumult. An excited Greek crowd rushed upon 
the unfortunate patriots, who were unarmed, and with knives 
and stones killed several of their number. The surprised refugees, not 
knowing which way to turn from such a reception, made for the hill 
where, it is said, Themistocles was buried, as though they demanded pro- 
tection in the name of the great citizen, and, being pursued, many of 
them jumped into the sea, in order to escape the knives of their country- 
men, who even then assailed them with stones. One man owed his 
life to one of the Salamandre’s boats, which rescued him from the hands 
of two Greek marines, who, while pretending to save him, had a rope 
already round his neck. Nobody knows what would have been the end 
of the affair if the French frigate La Renommé and the Salamandre 
had not sent their boats to the shore to re-embark the poor wretches who, 
having hoped to find an asylum, had been threatened with a speedy death, 
The populace, who had been excited by their ringleaders, were under the 
impression that these volunteers had sold themselves to the Turks, and 
had come with some traitorous intention ; and the bad reputation of some 
of their number made the crowd still more reckless and mistrustful. 
The French, English, and Russian boats saved many lives even in the 
midst of the conflict, and on board the French vessels there were thirty- 
four wounded, while nine were known to have been killed, The men w! 


were taken off entreated to be conveyed anywhere rather than again be 
landed on the soil of Greece.” 

Details of what occurs in Crete are difficult to obtain till long after 
events have happened and news has become somewhat stale. For 
lack of more recent intelligence, we may print, in addition to what we 
have given above, the subjoined letter from the correspondent of the 
Telegraph, published on Thursday, and who, writing on Jan. 27, says :— 

“The Cretan insurrection grows wearisome to but the Cretans, to 
whom it must be worse. Month after month goes by, and, so far, with- 
out any other result than to illustrate the hard-headedness of the Christian 
insurgents and the absolute incompetence of the authorities to do any- 
thing but ravage and desolate the countries they have so culpably mis- 

werned, Week after week they discover some symptom of an approach- 
ing end, to find another ee’nnight lapsing ; and then they understand that 
they had only been indulging in one of the fallacies of hope. 

“Tt was a great ‘find’ for them when they learned that two or three 
hundred discontented and mutinous volunteers out of the thousands now 
in the island were determined to go away. For months Count Derché 
and other persistent worshippers of the nt and Star have poured 
their objurgations on the whole mars of volunteers, because amongst them 
were two or three hundred of the canaille of Smyrna and Constantinople, 
Syra and Pirseus, vauriens and brigands, kc, Well, after two or 
months of hard usage, with no chances of plunder and few of fight, these 
men formed a seditious assembly and organised a mutiny. They besieged 
Coroneos to oblige him to arrange with the Pacha for their capitulation 
or deportation, He made an effort to obtain the latter by means of the 
European ships of war at Suda; but he did not succeed, and two or three 
weeks later they sent two of their number down to treat with the Pacha, 
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POSING THE LANDING OF THE VOLUNTEERS AT THE PIRUS, ATHENS, 


“The occasion roused all the long latent humanity of M. Derché, He 
| made urgent appeals to the Consuls and their respective naval com- 
mandanta here to get a ship sent after these unfortunates. With the 
greatest consistency the authorities (and M, Derché) invited the European 
men-of-war to carry away the volunteers, but insisted that no Cretan— 
man, woman, or child, sick or wounded—should be admitted on board, 
These unfortunates should not be allowed, like the refugees of the 
Assurance and Grand Admiral, to be torn from their homes and exposed 
on the decks of inhuman men-of-war to the elements during the 
voyage, and starvation afterwards, as we are positively assured by M. 
Derché was the case with those hapless exiles; and, as we learn from the 
a Caen authority, they were afterwards abandoned on a desert 
island. 
| “But, curiously enough, no one could see the humanitarian question 
| in the same brilliant light as the distinguished ‘urcophile, and the 
| necessity of promising not to accept women or children on 


staggered their belief in the disinterested motives of the projectors of this | 


fine scheme, and one after the other declined the service with the con- 
| dition attached, So, since no other ship would go, the Salamandre was 
| sent off. But even this could not be done honestly, 
| departed without the usual friendly notice to the other Consuls—and 


nominally for Pirseus—so as to avoid taking despatches from them, which | 


might, by putting the thing in its true light, neutralise its effect on the 
European public, The Salamandre slip; away, between two faise 


The gun-boat | 


| 


| pretences, to pursue the system of misrepresentation in which the | 


Moniteur, Patrie, &c,, have been occupied since the beginning of the affair. 
“The defection of the prodigal sons of the Salamandre from the Cretan 
cause will produce no other effect than to rid the island of a nuisance, 


These men have been the cause of the greatest. annoyance to the chiefs 
for weeks. They did not fight, but scattered disorder and quarrels 
amongst the Cretans and their families, They boast, I have heard, of 
their intrigues and debaucheries, and, as we know the Cretan standard of 
sexual morality, it is donbtless true that several of them were assas- 
sinated ; that they were not, on their mutinous separation from their 
comrades, slaughtered en masse by the Sphakiotes, is due to the moral 
control the Assembly has over the population. 

“One incident connected with the Salamandre deserves recording. In 
one of the conferences, with which the Consular corps amuses itself in- 
fructuously, the commandant of that vessel declared that he would not 
put one foot before the other to save the whole of the volunteers from 
destruction ; and, as for the five Frenchmen among them, he would like 
to have them hung at the yardarms of his own ship. As to the departure 
of the volunteers, so far from its being a blow to the insurrection, I opine 
that the deportation of a few hundred more would be a service to the 
Cretans and their cause. Except for the moral effect of their sympathy 


and the arms they bring, I doubt much if the volunteers have done the | 


Cretans material good. In a military point of view, they do none. The 
islanders are versed in the style of fighting best fitted to the country, and 
are brave as men can be; the volunteers, in general, are neither one nor 
the other, The newly-arrived Mainiotes are worth all the others put 
together, as of temper and habits akin to the Cretans. 

“The spring is now on us—all the worst difficulties for the insurgents 
surmounted, They feel the effect of European sympathy ; to a certain 
extent they expect results from it, for in their simple and natural way 
they imagine that when the world is convinced of the justice of their cause 
it will act upon that conviction, 


INTEERS ENTERING THE ROADSTEAD OF JHE PIR-LUS, 


“Tt is not to be doubted that, if left entirely and indefinitely to the.. - 
selves in their conflict with the forces of the whole Ottoman empire, they 
must finally succumb; but for the forces now actually present, the pre- 
sent means of resistance suffice, until = shall be taken away that some 
day Europe will hear and help them, It is this hope that has kept re- 
sistance alive, and this they will not abandon without more discouraging 

roofs than they have had. They count the Christian bond for more than 
it is; they keep amongst their old superstitions one that great and civilised 
nations must will and do what is just. 

“Of definite and important pry 4 news we have little, The 
troops debarked along the coast of Sphakia spend their time and lives 
in vain attempts to hammer a way through some of the entrances into 
the mountains : notably Agios Rumeli, where fighting has taken place for 
the last fortnight, off and on, and was still going on yesterday, when 
the Talia passed there, bringing back the new envoyé of the Sultan, 
who arrived here two or three days ago, set off at once to see Mustapha, 
and has just this morning returned. She brings a report that the 
Pacha intended going by sea to some point east of Sphakia, and crossing 
thence by land to the Apokorona and Canéa, He himself, it was re- 
ported, would return to Canéa in two or three days, It is safe to deny in 
advance any reports of submissions, dc., which may reach you vii 
Constantinople. There has been a good deal of suey spent and many 
promises made; but the former has lost a deal of its infiuencr, 
and the latter all of their value; and I shall venture the opinion thar 
any agreement of the Sphakiots with Mustapha will be based on the 
condition that they are let alone. 

“ As for the other sections of the island, they are let alone without any 
agreement, The Turkish forces are so much reduced in number that 
concentration becomes a measure of safety ; and if, as 
we hear, the Egyptian contingent should be recalled, 
the remains of the Turkish force will barely suffice to 
hold the walled places and dépéta.” 


APPREHENDED FENIAN RAID AT CHESTER. 

Mvcu alarm has been caused this week in Chester 
by an a prehended raid of Fenians upon the ancient 
city. Tne iculars of this affair will be gathered 
from the following summary of information now in 
the hands of Mr, Fenwick, the chief constable of 
Chester :— 

The Fenians have recently organised in New York 
a band of fifty, whose special mission it is to proceed 
to England and Ireland and endeavour to resuscitate 
the dying brotherhood. These men are understood to 
have arrived in England, Fifteen of them are stationed 
in the metropolis, and there form a directory. Eight 
of them are ex-officers of the American army, There 
are also similar directories at Liverpool, at Manchester, 


at Leeda, at G w, and at Birmingham, For some 
time past Gon deems bave been making arrange- 


ments to concentrate their forces upon some place 


which was to have been named on Friday week, 
This was not done, but a meeting was called for 
Sunday at Liverpool, and it was then resolved to 
attack Chester Castle the following day, seize the arms 
deposited there, cut the telegraph wires, tear up the 
rails, and make good their escape by rail to Holyhead, 
and trust to fortune to get across to Ireland. What 
arrangements were to be made for their reception in 
Ireland bas not transpired. It was also understood 
that they would attack the banks and jewellers’ shops, 
It was also given out freely at the meeting why 
Chester Castle was selected. Up to midnight on 
Sunday Chester was not protected by more than half 
a dozen soldiers, on guard at the castle, and twice as 
many unarmed policemen in the city. Under their 
protection were no lees than 9000 stand of arms (a few 
weeks ago there were 30,000, but the bulk have been 
removed for conversion into breech-loaders,) 4000 
swords, and 900,000 rounds of ammunition, in addition 
to powder in bulk, There were also stored in another 
part of the castle 900 stand of arms belonging to the 
militia; and in a small building in the city were 200 
stand of arms belonging to the volunteers, It was stated 
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THE CRETAN INSURRECTION. 


WHo can venture to prophesy on the subject of Greek politics? Who | frigate. 


RETURN OF VOLUNTEERS FROM CANDIA TO GRRECE: THR PEOPLE OPPO 


hundred more were embarked on board the Thalia and an Egyptian 
After a good voyage, we entered the harbour of the 


can even dare to record the progress of Greek insurrections without | Pireeus on the night of the 2ist, and at eight o'clock the next 


rendering himself liable to be pointed at with the finger of scorn? Only 
the other day the newspapers were full of accounts of the continued 
successes of the Candiotes and the repeated failures of the Turkish army 
in its efforts to reduce the fierce and patriotic islanders to submission ; 
and, now the ineurrection is said to be over, and some at least of the 
warriors have left the battle-ground, and Crete is to some extent deserted 
by itachampions. It is true that for some time the Candiotes maintained 
a brave and desperate resistance, and on some occasions gained decided 
victories in well-fought fields; but their operations were n ily, for 
the most part, irregular, and the style of warfare that of the guerrillas, 
An engagement was conducted much in the manner represented in our 
Engraving ; and, though it often ended in a conflict at close quarters, the 


the last of the last year’s crop of grain had been made into bread, what 
Olives, chestnuts, myrtles, rose-laurels, brilliant 


raisins only 
in 


morning the disembarkation commenced, apparently protected by some 
companies of soldiers of the line and a picket of lancers, Seventy 
or eighty volunteers landed on the quay, and, in the happiness of 
finding themselves at home, entered the town, Then commenced a scene 
of violence and tumult. An excited Greek crowd rushed u 

the unfortunate patriots, who were unarmed, and with knives 
and stones killed several of their number, The surprised refugees, not 
knowing which way to turn from such a reception, made for the hill 
where, it is said, Themistocles was buried, as though they demanded pro- 
tection in the name of the great citizen, and, being pursued, many of 
them jumped into the sea, in order to escape the knives of their country- 
men, who even then assailed them with stones, One man owed his 
life to one of the Salamandre’s boats, which rescued him from the handa 
of two Greek marines, who, while pretending to save him, had a rope 
already round his neck. Nobody knows what would have been the end 
of the affair if the French frigate La Renommé and the Salamandre 
had not sent their boats to the shore to re-embark the poor wretches who, 
having hoped to find an asylum, had been threatened with a speedy death, 
The populace, who had been excited by their ringleaders, were under the 
impression that these volunteers had sold themselves to the Turks, and 
had come with some traitorous intention ; and the bad reputation of some 
of their number made the crowd still more reckless and mistrustful. 


caneined to be done but to eat u thing and then leave the bare | midst of the conflict, and on board the French vessels there were thirty- 
Bk ‘food 


g 


at last arrived at the coast, where, after scrambling up 
the arid rocks of Crio, we made signals towards the sea, 
the hope of being taken off by some vessel. Several 


were taken off entreated to be conveyed anywhere rather than again be | 


| landed on the soil of Greece,” 


Details of what occurs in Crete are difficult to obtain till long after 
events have happened and news has become somewhat stale. For 
lack of more recent intelligence, we may print, in addition to what we 
have given above, the subjoined letter from the correspondent of the 
Telegraph, published on Thursday, and who, writing on Jan, 27, says :— 

“The Cretan insurrection grows wearisome to but the Cretans, to 
whom it must be worse, Month after month goes by, and, so far, with- 
out any other result than to illustrate the hard-headedness of the Christian 
insurgents and the absolute incompetence of the authorities to do any- 


thing but ravage and desolate the countries they have so culpably mis- — 


governed. Week after week they discover some symptom of an approach- 
ing end, to find another se’nnight iapsing ; and then they understand that 
they had only been indulging in ene of the fallacies of hope. 

“Tt was a great ‘find’ for them when they learned that two or three 
hundred discontented and mutinous volunteers out of the thousands now 
in the island were determined to go away. For months Count Derché 
and other persistent worshippers of the pe and Star have poured 


their objurgations on the whole mars of volunteers, because amongst them | 


Syra and Pirus, vauriens and brigands, &c, ell, after two or three 
months of hard usage, with no chances of plunder and few of fight, these 
men formed a seditious assembly and organised a mutiny. They besieged 
Coroneos to oblige him to arrange with the Pacha for their capitulation 
or deportation, He made an effort to obtain the latter by means of the 
European ships of war at Suda; but he did not succeed, and two or three 
weeks later they sent two of their number down to treat with the Pacha, 


the party attempted to put off in small boats; but 
they were mostly annette, though a few reached 
Cerigo. At last a Russian frigate appeared, and took 
on board some Cretan families and the few of our 
number who were able to reach the bay where the ship 
waited for them. Unfortunately, after some days of 
anxious waiting, we were compelled to resume our 


march, pirited, and uncertain what direction 
fo take, "We 4 


were required to join the brave chief 
Zimbrakakis, who, with oniy thirty-three volunteers, 
held in check at Omalos the Turkish scouts. We lost 
ourselves in the mountains, and, after eight days’ 
march, fell into the midst of a band of six or seven 
hundred volunteers, who, broken up and harassed, had 
given themselves up to Mustapha Pacha, he having 
— to favour their return to their country on 
European vessels, In their company we arrived 
at a where we were very badly received by the 
peopie—a reception which may be explained by the 
character of some of the companions amongst whom we 
had fallen ; for in the ranks of this band were many 
heroes of the cord and the sack who had escaped from 
the prisons of Chalcis. Mustapha Pacha communi- 
cated with the various Consuls, begging them to send 
ships in order to transport to the Pireus the Greck 
volunteers who had submitted to this condition; and 
two days afterwards, on Jan. 18, the Salamandre, « 
French despatch boat, entered the waters of Spha! 
The expected vessels not arriving, we were inform «i 
that we should be embarked in two Ottoman ships ; 
and, as we showed some repugnance to embarking 
on board enemies’ ships, M. Le Jeune, the commancrr 
of the Salamandre, agreed to escort the convoy to the 
Pirmus, threatening the Turkish commanders with a 
broadside if they attempted to molest us, 

“Sixty men went on board the Salamandre, 
of whom I was one, and I hi no reason to 
complain of my reception by the crew of that 
vessel, for I myself am a Frenchman, Four 


| were two or three hundred of the canaille of ag and Constantinople, | 


THE FRANCO-TURKISH FLERT WITH RETURNED VOLUN} 


re 


OSING THE LANDING OF THE VOLUNTEERS AT THE PIR@US, ATHENS, 


“ The occasion roused all the long latent humanity of M. Derché, He 
made urgent appeals to the Consuls and their respective naval com- 
mandants here to get a ship sent after these unfortunates. With the 
greatest consistency the authorities (and M. Derché) invited the European 
men-of-war to carry away the volunteers, but insisted that no Cretan— 
man, woman, or child, sick or wounded—should be admitted on board, 
These unfortunates should not be allowed, like the refugees of the 
Assurance and Grand Admiral, to be torn from their homes and expoced 
on the decks of inhuman men-of-war to the elements during the 
voyage, and starvation afterwards, as we are positively assured by M. 
Derché was the case with those hapless exiles; and, as we learn from the 
coe oungnene authority, they were afterwards abandoned on a desert 
island, 

“But, curiously enough, no one could see the humanitarian question 
in the same brilliant light as the distinguished Turcophile, und the 
necessity of promising not to accept women or children on 


staggered their belief in the disinterested motives of the projectors of this | 
fine scheme, and one after the other declined the service with the con- | 


dition attached, So, since no other ship would go, the Salamandre was 
sent off. But even this could not be done honestly, The gun-boat 
departed without the usual friendly notice to the other Consuls—and 
nominally for Pirseus—so as to avoi taking despatches from them, which 
might, by putting the thing in its true light, neutralise its effect on the 
European public. The Salamandre slipped away, between two false 
pretences, to pursue the system of misrepresentation in which the 
Moniteur, Patrie, &c,, have been occupied since the beginning of the affair. 

“The defection of the prodigal sons of the Salamandre from the Cretan 
cause will produce no other effect than to rid the island of a nuisance, 


These men have been the cause of the greatest, annoyance to the chiefs 
for weeks, They did not fight, but scattered disorder and quarrels 
amongst the Cretans and their families, They boast, 1 have heard, of 
their intrigues and debancheries, and, as we know the Cretan standard of 
sexual morality, it is doubtless true that several of them were assas- 
sinated ; that they were not, on their mutinous separation from their 
comrades, slaughtered en masse by the Sphakiotes, is due to the moral 
control the Assembly has over the population. 

“One incident connected with the Salamandre deserves recording. In 
one of the conferences, with which the Consular corps amuses itself in- 
fructuously, the commandant of that vessel declared that he would not 
put one foot before the other to save the whole of the volunteers from 
destruction ; and, as for the five Frenchmen among them, he would like 
to have them hung at the yardarms of his own ship. As to the departure 


of the volunteers, so far from its being a blow to the insurrection, I opine | 
that the deportation of a few hundred more would be a service to the | 


Cretans and their cause. Except for the moral effect of their sympathy 
and the arms they bring, I doubt much if the volunteers have done the 
Cretans material good. In a military point of view, they do none. The 
islanders are versed in the style of fighting best fitted to the country, and 
are brave as men can be; the volunteers, in general, are neither one nor 
the other. The newly-arrived Mainiotes are worth all the others put 
together, as of temper and habits akin to the Cretans, 

“The spring is now on us—ali the worst difficulties for the insurgents 
surmounted, They feel the effect of European sympathy ; to a certain 
extent they expect resulta from it, for in their simple and natural way 
they imagine that when the world is convinced of the justice of their cause 
it will act upon that conviction. 


NTEERS ENTERING THE ROADSTEAD OF JHE PIRAUS, 
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“It is not to be doubted that, if left entirely and indefinitely to the.. - 
selves in their conflict with the forces of the whole Ottoman empire, they 
must finally succumb ; but for the forces now actually present, the pre- 
sent means of resistance suffice, until hope shall be taken away that some 
day Europe will hear and help them, It is this hope that has kept re- 
sistance alive, and this they will not abandon without more discouraging 

roofs than they have had. They count the Christian bond for more than 
it is; they keep amonget their old superstitions one that great and civilised 
nations must will and do what is just. 

“Of definite and important mrgery 3 newa we have little. The 
troops debarked along the coast of Sphakia spend their time and lives 
in vain attempts to hammer a way through some of the entrances into 
the mountains : notably Agios Rumeli, where fighting has taken place for 
the last fortnight, off and on, and was still going on yesterday, when 
the Talia passed there, bringing back the new envoyé of the Sultan, 
who arrived here two or three days ago, set off at once to see Mustapha, 
and has just this morning returned, She brings a report that the 
Pacha intended going by sea to some point east of Sphakia, and crossing 
thence by land to the Apokorona and Canéa, He himeelf, it was re- 
ported, would return to Canéa in two or three days, It is safe to deny in 
advance any reports of submissions, &c., which may reach you vii 
Constantinople. There has been a goed deal of money spent and many 
promises made; but the former has lost a deal of its infiuence, 
and the latter all of their value; and I shall venture the opinion that 
any agreement of the Sphakiots with Mustapha will be based on the 
condition that they are let alone. 

“ As for the other sections of the island, they are let alone without any 

agreement. The Turkish forces are eo much reduced in number that 
concentration becomes a measure of safety ; and if, as 
we hear, the Egyptian contingent should be recalled, 
the remains of the Turkish force will barely suffice to 
hold the walled places and dépéts.” 


APPREHENDED FENIAN RAID AT CHESTER. 

Mvc# alarm has been caused this week in Chester 
by an  scigerorren raid of Fenians upon the ancient 
city, The iculars of this affair will be gathered 
from the following summary of information now in 
the hands of Mr, Fenwick, the chief constable of 
Chester :— 

The Fenians have recently organised in New York 
a band of fifty, whose special mission it is to proceed 
to England and Ireland and endeavour to resuscitate 
the dying brotherhood, These men are understood to 
have arrived in England. Fifteen of them are stationed 
in the metropolis, and there form a directory. Eight 
of them are ex-officers of the American army. There 
are also similar directories at Liverpool, at Manchester, 


at Leeds, at Glasgow, and at Birmingham. For some 


time past these directories bave been making arrange- 


ments to concentrate their forces upon some place 
which was to have been named on Friday week, 
This was not done, but a meeting was called for 
Sunday at Liverpool, and it was then resolved to 
attack Chester Castle the following day, seize the arms 
deposited there, cut the telegraph wires, tear up the 
rails, and make good their escape by rail to Holyhead, 
and trust to fortune to get across to Ireland. What 
arrangements were to be made for their reception in 
Ireland has not transpired. It was also understood 
that they would attack the banks and jewellers’ shops, 
It was also given out freely at the meeting why 
Chester Castle was selected. Up to midnight on 
Sunday Chester was not protected by more than half 
a dozen soldiers, on guard at the castle, and twice as 
many unarmed policemen in the city. Under their 
protection were no less than 9000 stand of arms (a few 
weeks ago there were 30,000, but the bulk have been 
removed for conversion into breech-loaders,) 4000 
swords, and 900,000 rounds of ammunition, in addition 
to powder in bulk, There were also stored in another 
part of the castle 900 stand of arms belonging to the 
militia; and in a small building in the city were 200 
stand of arms belonging to the volunteers, It was stated 
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that the whole force stationed at the castle was one company of the 
54th Regiment, and that they were disaffected. It was stated in 
proof of this that they had admitted Fenian officers, shown them 
through the barracks, the armoury, and, in fact, permitted them to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with the place. 

The first intimation received in Chester of the intended raid was 
at 12.30 a.m. on Monday, by Mr. Fenwick from Mr. Superintendent 
Ryde and Detective Inspector Carlisle, of Liverpool, and was to the 
effect that an ex-officer of the American army, who produced his 
commission as an officer in the Fenian service, had revealed the 
whole plot to them. The Mayor of Chester lives at Broughton Hall, 
in Fiintshire, so Mr. Fenwick at once saw Mr. Maysmor Williams, 
the Deputy-Mayor, and from him went to the commandant of the 
detachment at the castle. Prompt measures were taken, and the 
commandant telegraphed to the Assistant Adjutant-General at 
Manchester for a reinforcement. They next went to the station, 
and gave instructions for the trains to be watched as they 
arrived, At 2.30 a batch of thirty fellows arrived from 
Liverpool, and were evidently under the command of an 
officer. They marched up and down the platform by twos 
and threes, and at length took possession of the first-class refresh- 
ment-room. They were soon followed by further detachments 
of frcm thirty to sixty, from Liverpool, and some from Manchester, 
allof similar appearance. These dispersed quietly into the town. 
Early in the morning the volunteers were called out; but as there 
was some doubt as to whether they could act except in case of 
invasion, a telegram was sent to Mr, Walpole, and his answer was 
that volunteers ought not to be employed in their military capacity 
in quelling disturbances, but in point of law they would be justitied 
in acting as individuals in aid of the civil power, and in a serious 
emergency they might use their arms if ni . The volunteers 
were thereupon sworn in as special constables, By the assistance of 
the police at Liverpool and Manchester, the Chester police 
were kept apprised of the different departures of suspected 
bodies of men, At three o'clock it was ascertained that 
over 500 of these men had arrived, About the same time it was 
ascertained that a number of their officers had been in Chester over 
night. Early in the afternoon the strangers became much bolder, 
and assembled in threatening bodies. Fortunately at this time a 
company of the 54th Regiment arrived from Manchester, and the 
police are strongly inclined to think that this fact saved the castle 
from an attack early in the evening. Affairs went very quietly up 
to four o'clock, when a train from Manchester and Stalybridge 
brought a reinforcement of 400 in one batch. Later on forty men 
arrived from Halifax and seventy from Leeds. Shortly after five it 
was ascertained that the Fenians numbered from 1400 to 1500, A 
number of men who were supposed to be their leaders collected at a 
house where the police had been informed they would meet for 
orders. 

Spies and scouts had been sent out among the Fenians early in 
day, but found them extremely reticent, and could get no clue from 
them, At six p.m. these scouts brought information that the men 
were forming in column on the Liverpool and other principal roads. 

Captain Smith, the county chief constable, had draughted a body 
of the county constabulary into the castle to assist the military. 
Telegrams were forwarded from time to time to the Secretary of 
State. A copy of the following anonymous letter sent to Major 
Greig, chief of the Liverpool police, on Monday morning, was received 
by Mr. Fenwick in the evening, and coincided sin ly with the 
information already in his possession :— 

Dear Sir,—You could do your country muck service, as at present there 
are 600 men in Chester, to be increased by night to 700, to take the arms and 
ammunition of the garrison ; and, as the garrison is disaffected, it is sup- 
posed they will do it with little loss. They are to leave Birkenhead by every 
train from the first in the morning. All to be there by seven at the latest. 
They leave in numbers of from thirty to sixty in every train. 


At night Mr. Johnson, the Mayor, convened a public meeting, 
which was’ most earnest; and over 500 citizens were sworn in as 
special constables, and paraded the town in large bodies throughout 
the night. It was deemed desirable to call out the yeom: , and 
for that purpose the permission of Earl Grosvenor and Lord de Tabley 
was telegraphed for. Karl Grosvenor replied that he would come 
down by the night mail; and, accordingly, he and Lord Richard 
Grosvenor arrived in Chester at 12.48 on Tuesday morning and re- 
mained with the magistrates through the night. Before leaving 
London, Earl Grosvenor communicated with the Commander-in- 
Chief, who at once telegraphed that he had ordered a battalion of 
Guards by special train to Chester. During the night the Fenians 
evidently came to the conclusion that the preparations were too much 
for them; and as the night advanced parties of tens and twenties 
were seen leaving, on foot, for Warrington and other neighbouring 
towns. 

Although all danger of any serious attempt had died away after 
the town’s meeting, the police were kept on duty, as many sus- 
picious characters were still to be seen in the streets, About nine 
o'clock on Tuesday morning two haversacks with green bands and a 
quantity of ball cartridges of private make were discovered on a 
piece ot vacant land close to the railway station. Shortly after this 
three or four suspicions-looking fellows were arrested in the station- 
yard, and, being unable to give any satisfactory account of them- 
selves, were sent back to Manchester, whence they said they had 
come. After this all was quiet again, except the assembly of 
a large crowd in the station-yard, until a quarter to eleven o'clock, 
when a special train, conveying the first battalion of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, drew up, and as they formed on the platform, 500 
strong, they were received by the iuhabitants with a cheer which 
showed how much their anxieties were removed by their arrival. 

In the afternoon the city magistrates held a meeting—the Mayor 
ae Much satisfaction at the prompt arrival of the Scots 

usilier Guards was expressed, and it was thought that their presence 
afforded the city ample security without the necessity for swearing 
in more special constables, 

Among the ammunition found in the morning was a number of 
revolver bullets. 

It is but right to add that in other quarters the whole affair is 
regarded as an “elaborate hoax,” A correspondent, writing from 
Liverpool on Tuesday, says :— 

‘Towards the afternoon a change came over the spirit of those who dreamed 
of rebellion, and it gradually became apparent that the Ferians in Chester 
were not the descendants of Fion, and that the intended attack on Chester 
Castle was a mere mantle thrown out to cover something of a leas disastrous 
character, but still something in the fighting line. Nor were thore who 
suspected the ‘march of the Fenians on Liverpool and Chester ’—as the 
newsboys cried out—to be a joke doomed to be disappointed; for in the 
course of the afternoon the following despatch was received from Chester :— 
“ The alarm in Chester, caused by a reported muster ef Fenians there, turns 
out to be a hoax, got up by Rotem | men to divert the attention of the 
magistrates from a prize-fight which came off thiv morning.” Thus ends 
the las. Fenian “raid.” 


THE GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF THE LAW.—Two farmers, neighbours 
and friends, attracted by an advertisement, proceeded to the city of 
Peterborough to a sale by auction of certain beasts which had been left on 
the hands of the Great Northern Railway Company. One of them 
bought at the auction ten beasts, the other some twenty or thirty, 
The beasts were conveyed to the farms of the respective purchasers, 
where they at once sicked of the rinderpest and died. The disease spread 
to the herds of the two farmers, and they both fuund themselves with 
th ir cattle dead, their sheds and provender infected. Both immediately 
c mmeuced actions against the Great Northern Railway Company. The 
One got a verdict for £1200, in fact within £40 of all that was claimed in 
t.ed-ciaration, aud the Court of Queen’s Bench refused a role to disturb 
the decision of the jury. In the action brought by the other, the verdict 
p ved for the defendants, and that verdict was upheld in the Queen’s Bench 
& ui the Court of Krror, The result was that the latter plaintiff not only 
1.-t the parchased beasts, the infected beasts, and suffered other damage, but 
iivcorred a liabJity to pay rome £400 or £500 in costs. The successtul 
Phat 


uff, Mr. Core, jun., sed on an oral warranty given by the auctioneer. 
these two farmers, neighbours and friends, buying beasts from the 


same herd, at the same auction, suffering the same loss, aud sueing the same 
Geiendan’s, will comprehend why the results of their respective actions were 
so strangely different is conceivable; but that they should ever believe 
for \\e future in justice, or in the victory of the right over the wrong, 
ig, ond ail poasibility.— Law Journal, 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 
Tue political world is in a ferment ; Disraeli has thrown down the 
gauntlet, and it will be taken up, and we shall have a battle—many 
battles, perhaps. But which party will ultimately gain the victory ? 
In short, will the Government scheme be carried or not? At the 
close of Disraeli’s speech there was a general opinion amongst the 
Liberals that the question was virtually settled; every Liberal that 
we met said that it was impossible that the Government could win. 
“Tt is absurd!” “ The House will never accede to such proposals as 
these !” were the remarks which one heard from nine out of ten of the 
Liberals that one talked with. But it must be confessed that the 
tone of the party is not quite so confident as it was. That all the 
Government resolutions will be carried is not believed ; probably 
some of them will not be proposed; but a suspicion is creeping 
over the House that the Adullamites are already in communica- 
tion with the Government, and that, if the Government and the 
men of the Cave can come to terms, as, as some say they will, 
the Opposition will find that they will have their work to 
do ere they gain a victory. Indeed, the Adullamites boast that 
they are masters of the situation, and have the game in 
their hands. Whether this be true I cannot say, confidently. 
All I know at present is, that the men of the Cave are very con- 
fident and do not hesitate to assert that the Government scheme, 
with certain modifications, will be carried and a bill introduced and 
passed. To me this, I confess, seems impossible; but, as I have 
said, I cannot speak confidently, because, you see, I have not had 
time to ascertain exactly what is going on. A notable Adullamite 
puts it in this way :—“ We ” he says, “now a strong party ; 
but many more of the Liberals, either because they do not want a 
dissolution or because they perceive that if they do not accept the 
Government measure they will have to accept something worse, will 
join us; and, with their aid, we shall give the Government a good 
working majority.” And if what he says be true, no doubt there 
is a good prospect of carrying the Government scheme. But 
we must remember that partisans are always sanguine, and 
are very apt to believe what they wish to be true. For 
my part — apart from other trustworthy evidence to the con- 
trary—it appears to me impossible that this scheme can be carried. 
By this I mean that it can become law. But then, what will the 
scheme ultimately be? The Adullamites, as I have said, are already 
in communication with the Government, who, it is alleged, have con- 
sented to modify their plan. The plurality of votes resolution, for 
example, I hear, is to be given up ; and if this does occur there is 
no knowing what may happen. ‘The scheme may be very different 
to what it is now, and may be made sufficiently attractive to allure 
a d number more of the Liberal waverers, and thus defeat all 
cslintions. But if the Government should abide sternly by their 
plan, as Disraeli revealed it, I cannot think that it will pass. 

But in calculating probabilities we must remember two things. 
First, against the scheme: it will not be settled by one or two 
divisions. _ We may have any number of amendments on the 
motion “That Mr. Speaker do leave the chair” (for these resolu- 
tions are to be pro) in a Committee of the whole House), 
and a debate and division on every amendment; and, further, 
debates and divisions on each separate resolution, and on every 
stage of the bill, And it would seem all but impossible that the 
scheme can be carried through without serious mutilation. But 
then, second, for the Government: Disraeli has announced that he 
means to bow to the decision of the House—to coalesce with the 
House, so to 8 —and accept whatever it shall decide upon; and 
that, if defeated, the Government will not resign, This is a very 
novel rapa to act upon; entirely unprecedented, I believe. 
And, this being so, of course, all calculations are baffled. It is said 
that he means to propose household suffrage, or meant to propose it; 
and we know that he intended to propose as a counterpoise plurality 
of votes to the propertied classes; but if he has consented to with- 
draw the latter proposition, or if he should make it and be defeated, 
will he adhere to the former? And so, see, altogether, it is 
impossible to say what will happen; and here I leave the matter, 
with this bit of news, which is now whispered about, Mr. Disraeli 
means, as I have said, to propose household suffrage, and he means 
also to propose that every voter having two or more votes may give 
them all to one candidate, 

But now, what of the Royal Commission to regulate the 
boundaries of boroughs and the bill introduced by Mr. Hunt to 
promote uniformity of rating? Is the Reform Bill to be delayed 
till the Royal Commission has reported and the bill for uniformity of 
rates has been passed? Not necessarily: the Reform Bill may be 

and the operarion of it delayed. 

I do not believe that there is any truth in the announcement of 
the Pall Mall Gazette that some of the Ministers (not in the Cabinet) 
are about to resign. 

What an infinite deal of nonsense has been talked about the Reform 
League demonstration of Monday last! The leaguers themselves 
began the folly by some rather absurd boasting of what they would 
do—the numbers they would bring out, and so forth—on the occa- 
sion, They would have done much better to have left that style of 
“tall talk” alone, Earnest men don’t indulge in “bounce.” It 
matters very little whether “the clubs are astonished” or not; and 
failure to do what is promised, affords excellent scope for the exer- 
citations of shallow reasoners and small witlings. Aud marvellously 
shallow reasoners and wonderfully smal! witlings have been at work 
on the display of Monday. First, certain jourualists and writers of 
letters to the newspapers worked themeelves into the belief, or 
affected to have done so, that some dreadful deeds were contemplated 
by these atrocious Radicals, as if there had never been popular 
gatherings—and peaceful and orderly popular gatherings, too—in this 
country before. In fact, I suspect that we have now in London a 
generation of journalists and would-be politicians who are exceedingly 
juvenile in mind, and who are about as silly as they are “green.” 
‘Then a deal of “ bosh” was talked about the “ intolerable nuisance” 
of having the “ traffic of this great city” interrupted “for an entire 
day,” when the twaddlers must have known that no such thing would 
occur as an interruption of traffic “for an entire day,” and that 
gangs of paviors and the emissaries of gas and water companies are 
every day in the habit of causing infinitely greater obstructions in the 
streets than were likely to be occasioned by the procession in which 
Mr. Beaies’s colleagues and followers aired themselves and their 
finery. For my part, I dun’t believe in processions, Such exhi- 
bitions, in my opinion, only serve two purposes—namely, to gratify 
the vanity of the few leaders and to make the bulk of the pro- 
cessionists ridiculous. They prove nothing but that men largely 
share the gregarious character of that useful but not very strong- 
minded animal—the sheep: whatever path is taken by the bell- 
wether is sure to be followed by the bulk of the flock. bat this is 
true, not merely of political, but of all descr ptions of processions, 
including even those in which noble and illustrious personages figure 
at Court and elsewhere, The climax of absurdity, however, was 

trated by those who pretended to lay down the law on the 
subject of the legality or non-legality of the demonstration, and who 
even refused to accept the authority of the law officers of the 
Crown—Lord Chelmsford, Sir Jobn Rolt, Sir John B. Karslake, 
and the rest—upon the point. Lawyers, as a rule, seldom volunteer 
legal opinions gratis ; and in that they show themselves sensible and 
wise; for, whenever they depart from the rule of not opening their 
mouthssave on golden consideration, they show themselves to be weak 
as other men. At all events, certain volunteer legists havedone so in 
a very marked mauner in re the demonstration of Monday, Con- 
spicuous among these would-be judicial luminaries, who believe they 
kuow the law better than its official exponents, is Mr. “ William G. 
De Gruyther,’ of “1, Old Church-street, Edgware-road,” who has 
made the astounding discovery that “the Act which determines a 
lawiul meeting is the 13th of Var. LL, sec. 1, c. 5; and according to 
it no meeting consisting of more than twenty persons is legal, unless 
convened with the order and sauction of three or more justices ;” 
and who is also in a position “to state that all military mar- 
sballing and filing without authority is illegal, and that the 
badges and banners employed on such occasions can be impounded.” 
There! how dare Mr. Beales and his confederates, the Lord 
Chancellor and his colleagues, contravene that dictum? Has not 


! the learned De Gru 


still disgrace the statute-book, have long since been made obsolete 
by the rights won by the people in a succession of struggles against 
bad laws and bad administrators since at least 1817 downwards ? 
It is too late now, Messrs, De Gruyther aud Co., to flourish in our 
faces the old musty tyrannical laws of “Car. II. ;” ay, and even of a 
much later period! The people of this country successfully faced 
all that kind of thing in 1830-31-32, and on other occasions; and 
are not to be frightened from their propriety by ghosts from the 
reign of Charles Ii. ; no, not even though evoked by the wisdom 
and learning of a De Gruyther. P ab0) 

I have paid a passing visit to Mr, Gambart’s exhibition, to see 
what new pictures have been added recently, There is a curious 
work by Mr. Whistler, who has just returned from a voyage to the 
southern seas. It represents a twilight scene in some bay of the 
lower hemisphere, and is painted with a masterly boldness, Looked 
at closely, it seems an unmeaning jumble of daubs and dashes ; but, 
at the proper distance, everything falls into its proper place, and a 
vividly truthful view opens before the spectator. A remarkable 
painting, by Mr. H. Moore, of a Roman lady in a semi-transparent 
robe, reclining on a couch, is another addition. It is painted in the 
pure but somewhat cold style which marks the works of this clever 
artist, whose drawing is simply marvellous, I am sorry I cannot 
recall the name of the lady who has painted “ Butterfly, the Mes- 
senger of Titania,” which is a very utiful little figure. The 
butterflies are as brilliant as real butterflies, and the face is exquisite. 

The drawing of the British and Foreign Art-Union took place the 
other day. The prize—a fine picture by Stroobant, of the Palace of 
Casimir the Great, at Cracow—has fallen to the Cercle Artistigue et 
Littéraire of Brussels, which were entitled to a chance as holding 
shares in the International Society of Fine Arts, The picture was 
exhibited at the Brighton exhibition of this last-named association, 
and is a very fine work. 

Mr, Nathan Hughes, who paints against time (but Time will have 
his revenge, for Mr. Hughes's pictures will hardly go down to pos- 
terity), is advertising for information about the Regent’s-Park 
calamity and for the “ professional tragic models,” Is is a pity that 
a terrible accident should be turned to sensation rope in this 
pons and the worst of it is that, to judge from his “ Santiago” 
and “ Hyde-Park Riot” pictures, Mr. Hughes’s rendering will be 
calculated to excite mirth rather than melancholy, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


The Fortnightly Review contains a very amusing notice, by Mr. 
Hayward, of Lady Herbert's “ Impressions of Spain.” The follow- 
ing anecdotes, though neither of them new, are too good ever to be 
counted dull 

A good story is introduced apropos of the beautiful Maria de Padilia’s 
bath. It was the custom of the gallants of her day to drink the water in 
which the ladies had bathed, and Pedro reproached one of his knights for 
not complying with this custom. “ Sire,” he replied, “I should fear lest, 
having tasted the sauce, I should covet the bird.” A modern gailant might 
have been less cautious. It is recorded in the Viceregal annals of Ireland 
that one day at a castle dinner, after the beautiful Duchess of Rutland had 
dipped her fingers in a water-glass, General St. Leger caught it up and 
drank off the contents, ‘ If you want another draught, St. Leger,” calmly 
—e, the Duke, ‘‘ the Duchess dips her feet in hot water before going 


At last Mr. Seymour fnlly and handsomely withdraws every word 
of which Mr, Jacob Bright had complained in the name of Mr, 
John Bright, Is is done in a proper manner—in large type, at the 
head of the Political Summary, and not in a corner and with an un- 
willing shrug. “The White Rose” is, as I said before, more read- 
able by average people than “ Vittoria,” surcharged with meaning, 
was; but it is a little vulgar. In the Causerie, the editor takes a 
view of the question concerning the professorship of try at 
Oxford, with which I cordially agree—he thinks that Mr. Ruskin 
should have the post (in preference to Sir F. H. Doyle), because, 
whatever some of his opinions may be, he has proved himself a 
thinker of high impregnating power. This is not only the true 
view of this (or any similar) question; it is so strictly tne kind of 
view which only generous minds are in the habit of taking, that I 
cannot help asking Mr. Morley whether he does not feel that the 
scarcely-ever-absent contemptuousness of his manner does him 
injustice? 1 almost always agree with what he says; 
but I almost always dislike his way of saying even his 
best things. There is, among the critical notices, a short—too 
short—but admirable one of “' Engel’s National Music” by that most 
accomplished gentleman, Mr. J. M.Capes Surely the question he dis- 
cusses on the top of page 251 is rag! one of nomenclature, arising 
only when music is written down? Mr, Trollope makes mincemeat 
of the “argument” of Mr, Sewell’s Temperance” ballad, ‘‘ The 
Rose of Cheriton.” A capital review, Mr, Trollope; but where 
did you learn that the robin does not sing in autumn? Perhaps 
there is a slip of the pen, but that is what the sentence, strictly 
construed, comes to. Not “in the dark,” admitted; but “in 
autumn,” assuredly, yes. Perhaps “birds” should have been 
“other birds.’ The editor on “Edmund Burke” is well worth 
reading, and, considered as criticism, 1 think almost whoily in the 
right. 

Nes: Gatty’s Aunt Judy's Magazine is, as usual, most charming. 
The music to a child’s “Good-night !” is extremely pretty. The 
author of “ Princess Pekfishilyps” is again asked for. Where is he? 
for a gentleman the writer evidently is. It is a capital little story— 
one of those real good things that make you want to go and read 
them to somebody else. 

I have received a periodical called Zhe Scattered Nation, with a 
lithographed note; but, I am sorry tosay, it inspires me with no kind 
feelings whatever. One writer speaks of the contempt of the Jews 
for certain approaches from the other vide. I don’t wonder at it! 
If the other side will apprentice themselves to the ancient people 
for a short time, till they have gathered the true meaning of 
certain things which = now pervert in ways that must smnpene a 
Jew's contempt, they will stand a chance of increasing their pro- 
pagandist power. At present I scarcely see how a member of the 
ancient people can do anything but despise their platitudes of 
construction. 

The British Controversialist is a very good magazine, which I 
described ouce before. On that occasiov I said I didn’t believe in 
any such book as Mr. Tuckerman’s “Table-Talker.” My reason 
was that I had before me an old magazine in which it was called 
‘Tuckerman’s “ Table Talk;” but I have since ascertained that the 
British Controversialist was right in quoting the other title, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The only theatrical event of any importance during the past week 
is the revival of Holcroft’s antiquated comedy, “ [he Road to Ruin,” 
at the St, James's. Holcroft, in common with the Colmans and 
other dramatists of the last and early portion of the present century, 
fell inte the clumsy error of individualising his characters by giving 
each a key-note which it became his duty to strike incessantly 
throughout the piece. Thus, in “The Road to Ruin,” Old 
Dornton has littl to do but to show how fond he is of his scape- 
grace son; Young Dornton's duty is to show that filial affection may 
co-exist with reckless debaucuery ; Sulky is the exponent of grutf 
honesty, and has nothing to do but to be groffly honest throughout 
the piece. So with tue Widow Warren, Goldfinch, and the 
smaller characters. This peculiarity has the effect of rather 
boring a modern audience, who have learnt to expect two or 
three sides to every character placed before them, without 
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sufficient reference, perhaps, to the consistency of the various 
phases exhibited by each individual, The absence of anything 
like “situation” is a serious drawback to the successful revival of 
such a picce as “ The Road to Ruin ;” and the fact that it has been 

laced upon the stage in the shabbiest manner by the management 
is not calculated to atone for that deficiency, Any success which 
the revival may achieve will be due entirely to the excellent acting 
of Messrs. Frank Matthews, Irving, Walter Lacy, and Stoyle, to 
Mrs I'rank Matthews’s admirable impersonation of the Widow 
Warren, and to Miss Bufton’s capital performance of the pretty 
ingévuc, Sophia. Miss Herbert was to have Logg this part: I am 
sorry tosay that severe indisposition has kept her out of the bills. 
Miss Herbert deserves much credit for her good intentions in reviving 
so many celebrated old comedies ; but she must not expect that, by 
taking a piece for which she does not pay a halfpenny and placing it 
on the stage with worn-out scenery and anachronous dresses, she is 
l kely to realise very large profits, Ex nihilo nihil fit, 

I went, the other day, to St. MARTIN'S HALL to see the Japanese 
jugglers, Some of their performances are extremely curious— 
notably, the top-spinning and the butterfly-trick; but many are 
clumsy and rococo in the extreme. Much time was lost in making 
preparations which should have been arranged before the audience 
were admitted into the exhibition-room, and this had the effect of 
seriously interfering with the due enjoyment of the performance. I 
suspect that the tricks are too few in number to fill up the customary 
two hours in a legitimate way; but it would be better to givea 
short, sharp, crisp entertainment of an hour's length than a dull and 
tedious one of twice that duration. The top-trick and the butterfly- 
trick are quite ingenious enough in themselves to send an audience 
home delighted, if the audience's temper is not spoiled by wearisome 
delays such as those that preceded these performances when I was 

resent. The acrobats are agile, but not more remarkably so than their 

ritish brethren of the London music-halls. It is only fair to the 
jugglers to mention that the principal member of their troupe is an 
invalid, and unable to join in the performances. 

The benefit performance for the widow and children of the late 
Mr. Henry Webb will take place at DruRY-LANE THEATRE, on 
Feb, 21. The bill will contain almost every theatrical name of 
emiuence, and visitors to London whose time is limited, and who 
care to see what London actors are like, cannot do better than 
secure places for this performance. They will see every actor and 
actress of prominence in the course of a single afternoon, and they 
wiil also have the satisfaction of contributing to a most deserving 
charity, 

Mr. Watts Phillips’s “Lost in London,” which (to quote the ad- 
vertisement) “ was in active preparation five years ago, and twice 
since, even to the painting of the scenery each time,” but which 
was delayed by the successes of “The Colleen Bawn,” “ Leah,” 
and “ Rip Van Winkle,” is about to be produced at the ADELPHI, 
as it does not appear that the success of ‘ A Sister’s Penance” is so 
great as to warrant the further postponement of Mr. Phillips’s piece, 


GARRICK DRAMATIC CLUB. 

I had much pleasure in attending the second performance this 
season of this well-known club, on Tuesday evening last, and found 
their pretty bijou theatre at Penton Hall well filled by a most 
select audience. The programme-comprised the petite comedy, 
“Love in Humble Life,” the drama of “Charles the Second,” and 
the farce, “Cool as a Cucumber ;” the whole being represented in 
a manner which would do credit to many of our London theatres, 
Mr. Hawilton deserves commendation for his careful rendering of 
the difficult part of Ronslaus, in the opening piece of the evening, 
and wascapitally seconded by Mr. W. 3S. Johnson, who showed con- 
siderable humour as Carlitz. In the diama of “Charles the 
Second’ the palm must be awarded to Mr, H. Esmond (the 
director of the club), who gave a vigorous delineation of the blutt old 
Captain Copp,which found great favour with the audience ; and to Mr. 
Edward Boulton, whose representation of the Earl of Rochester 
exhibited the possession of cultivated histrionic talent. The King 
himself was cleverly sustained by Mr, A. H. Meadows, Miss 
Austin appeared as Mary Copp, which she played well, and sang 
the incidental song prettily. A word of praise must be given 
for the beautiful scenery, painted, as I understood, expressly for the 
piece by C. S, James, keq., and the magnificent dresses worn by the 
principal characters, The concluding farce, “ Cool as a Cucumber,” 
was rattled through by Mr. Boulton. He was ably supported by 
Mr. Jobnson as old Barkins, and the audience were kept in continual 
laughter all through the piece. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY.—As was naturally to be anticipated, the reso- 
lutions proposed by the Government have at once been taken into the most 
serious consideration by the Liberal party. A meeting was held on Tuesday, 
consisting of the prominent leaders of the Opposition, at which opinions 
were declared so much in disapproval of the resolutions that we may expect 
at no distant day to see this general feeling of dissatisfaction take distinct 
shape, A meeting ef the party is to be called for next week.—The Owl, 

THE ARMY.—We understand that the scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Army is now nearly complete in its details, which, when announced in 
the House of Communs, will not be found to coincide on all points with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commissioners on recruiting. The militia 
will be made the foundation of the active Army. Men wili be enlisted for 
twelve years instead of ten as at present; seven of these will be spent in the 
Army available for general service, the remain ng five in the militia, under 
certain advantageous conditions. A measure will be proposed for obtaining 
their further service at the end of the twelve years, Non-commissioned 
officers and men will still be permitted to re-engage in the Army and serve 
for pension. Such, we believe, will be the leading features of the plan. The 
difficulties of the details are, of course, financial ; but the House of Commons 
will, without donot, afford the Government the means of carrying intoeffect 
their scheme if it can be shown that it will give the country sufficient avail- 
able force for general service, and an efficient reserve to rely upon in case of 
need.—The Owl. 

THE ST, PANCRAS WORKHOUSE.—On Tuesday, at the weekly meeting of 
the st. Pancras Board of Guardians, some very startling and unexpecced 
revelations were made respecting the condition and management of the 
workhouse smailpox wards, Dr. Markham, medical poor-law inspector, 
presented himself before the board, and said he attended in consequence of 
a communication which had been made to the Poor-Law Board on the sub- 
ject of smallpox cases in the wards of St. Pancras Workhouse. He had just 
examined those ward-, and he must - that he scarcely ever saw wards 
in a more unsatisfactory state, more calculated to spread the disease. He 
had understood that there had been not less than sixteen cases since the 9th 
of Novemt«r last ; and he found that with regard to clothing not only had 
no steps bean taken for its disinfection, but they were tucked under the 
beds of the patients, and allowed to remain there till the patients recovered, 
They were then given them to put on. He found that the sheets and 
blankets were not changed, and the nurse had informed him that very often 
patients were put under the sheets and blankets that had just been used by 

Other patients, and that she had to get the sheets and blankets as best she 
could. The same remark applied in cases where persons had died. The 
things they bad used were used again without being disinfected. With 
regard to the superintendence of the wards, he had ascertained that there 
Wus only one nurse in them during the day, and during the night only one 
old woman, who was seventy-one years of age. There was only one night- 
stovul for each ward, and if more than one patient required it at once they had 
to go across a stoneyard. He could not helpsaying that this state of things 
Was most dangerous, and he could not tell to what extent the disease had 
been propagated in the wards by it. That day there were thirty-seven cases 
in the wards. He thought it would be better for the board to take imme- 
diate steps to remedy this state of things than to wait for any direct appli- 
cation and investigation by the Poor-Law Board, ‘The chairman (Mr. 
Watson) and other members of the board called Dr, Markham’s attention to 
the fact that by deputation and otherwise they had frequently urged upon 
the Poor-Law Board the necessity of providing hospital accommodation for 
smiallpox cases. Dr, Markham said he had understood that was the case, 
and he had no doubt they gave all the accommodation in their power. 
What he complained of was the system which allowed the wards to ran into 
the condition in which he had found them. Mr, North said if he was 
ever surprised at anything in bis life it was at the statement with respect 
to their sheets and blankeis, for they were articles of which there was a 
Superabundance at the disposal of each ward. He was equally astonished 
at the statement that che clothes were allowed to remain under the beds, 
It was only another instance of the shocking weakness of the present 
Biinagement of their workhouse. Other members of the beard expressed 
their surprise at the statements that had been made, of which they had no 
previous experieucs, Dr, Markham said if gentlemen doubted his word 
they cou'd accompany him to the wards and he would show them taat what 
be hai stated was correct. A res lution was then passed to at once appoint 
More burses, aud reier the whole matter to the house committee to remedy 
the evile compiained of by Lr. Markham, 
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THE GOVERNMENT RESOLUTIONS UPON REFORM. 

THE following is a copy of the resolutions to be moved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Committee of the whole House on 
Monday, Feb, 25 :— 

“This House having, in the last Session of Parliament, assented 
to the second reading of a bill entitled ‘ A Bill to extend the right of 
Voting at Elections of Members of Parliament in England and 
Wales,’ is of opinion,— 

“1, That the number of electors for counties and boroughs in 
Engiand and Wales ought to be increased. 

“2, That such increase may best be effected by both reducing the 
valne of the qualifying tenement in counties and boroughs, and by 
addirg other franchises not dependent on euch value, 

“3. That while it is desirable that a more direct representation 
should be given to the labouring class, it is contrary to the Con- 
stitution of this realm to give to any one class or interest a pre- 
dominating power over the rest of the community. 

“4, That the occupation franchise in counties and boroughs shall 
be based upon the principle of rating. 

“5, That the principle of plurality of votes, if adopted by Parlia- 
ment, would facilitate the settlement of the borough franchise on an 
extensive basis, F 

“6, That it is expedient to revise the existing distribution of 
seats, 

“7, That in such revision it is not expedient that any borough 
now represented in Parliament should be wholly disfranchised. 

“8, ‘That, in revising the existing distribution of seats, this House 
will acknowledge, as its main consideration, the expediency of 
supplying representation to places not at present represented, and 
which may be considered entitled to that privilege. 

“9, That it is expedient that provision should be made for the 
better prevention of bribery and corruption at elections. 

“10, That it isexpedient that the system of registration of voters 
in counties should be assimilated, as far as possible. to that which 
prevails in boroughs. 

“11, That it shall be open to every Parliamentary elector, if he 
thinks fit, to record his vote by means of a polling-paper, duly 
signed and authenticated. 

“12, That provision be made for diminishing the distance which 
voters have to travel for the purpose of recording their votes, so that 
no expenditure for such purpose shall hereafter be legal, 

“13. That a humble address be presented to her Majesty praying 
her Majesty to issue a Royal commission to form and submit to the 
consideration of Parliament a scheme for new and enlarged boun- 
daries of the existing Parliamentary boroughs where the population 
extends beyond the limits now assigned to such boroughs; and to 
fix, subject to the decision of Parliament, the boundaries of such 
pa boroughs as Parliament may deem fit to be represented in this 

couse, 


THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 

THE council of this society have just held a meeting, at their 
offices in Parliament-street, for the purpose of electing a president 
and deliberating upon their course of action with respect to the 
metropolitan commons said to be improperly assailed. Among those 
present were Mr, Shaw Lefevre, M.P. (in the chair); the Right Hon, 
W. Cowper, M.P,; Mr. J. S. Mill, M.P.; Sir Fowell Buxton, 
M.P.; Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P.; Mr. Gilbert Marshall, Mr. 
Gurney Hoare, Mr. Charles Pollock, and Mr. R, Du Cane. Mr. 
W. Cowper, M.P., was unanimously elected president of the 
society, and accepted the position. Epping Forest, Blackheath, 
and Hampstead-heath were again subjects of discussion, and 
correspondence relating to what is acquiring some notoriety as ‘ the 
Willingale case” was read by the secretary. The Willingales are 
labouring men living at Loughton, near Epping Forest, one of whom 
exercised the right of cutting wood on what has been held from 
time coment to be common land, The lord of the manor, a 
clergyman, prosecuted him for this, and he was committed to 
prison by the local Bench, ‘The matter was subsequently 
taken up by those interested in the preservation of com- 
mon rights, and the case of the copyholders and the public, 
as represented by Willingale, is being argued before the 
Master of the Rolls. Meanwhile the man himself has been turned 
out of his cottage by his landlord, who is also the lord of the manor, 
and deprived of his means of support; and Mr, Shaw Lefevre, M.P., 
and Mr, Thomas Hughes, M.P., agreed to act as co-trustees to a 
fund to recompense him for the josses he had incurred. Upon this 
a Mr, Samuel L, Howard, J.P., of The Goldings, Loughton, took 
Mr. Hughes to task, and a brisk correspondence followed. Mr. Howard 
warned Mr. Hughes that Willingale was “ an undeserving character,” 
that his family was “ one of the worst brought up in the parish,” that 
“ parentsand children seldom or never attend any place of worship, and 
that the latter never go to day, night, or Sunday school.” Mr. 
Howard concludes by apologising to Mr. Hughes, to whom he was 
an entire stranger, for his letter, “which is only prompted 7 an 
Englishman’s love of justice and fair play.” Two other letters from 
Mr. Howard followed, in each of which the Willingales’ utter worth- 
leasness was proclaimed, Mr. Hughes having asked in vain 
“for the specific grounds upon which the bad character of the 
Willingales” was spoken of, added that he “must have pre- 
cise facts and statements before withdrawing his name from 
a case which he considered thoroughly deserving of support and’ 
assistance.” Nothing definite was heard in reply, and Mr. Hughes 
share in the correspondence clused with this suggestive implication :-—~ 
“T have reason to believe that you yourself are in the occupation of 
some thirteen acres lately inclosed trom the forest ; and, if so, that 
your evidence in this matter, volunteered against a poor family who 
were endeavouring to maintain old rights over tue forest land, is not 
that of a disinterested witness.’ Mr. Howard considered this 
“insinuation most discourteous, to say the least,” but did not deny 
its truth ; and the Commons Preservation Society, having gone into 
the vague charges brought against the Willingales, consider them 
unfounded and vexatious, and that the case deserves public support, 

It was further — to form a deputation to Lord John Manners 
on the subject of Epping Forest generally, Under the Crown Lands 
Act of last Seasion the forestal rights of the Crown, and the non- 
profitable portions of Crown property, are vested in the Chief Com- 
mission of Works, instead of the Chief Commission of Woods, and 
it is with the view of urging upon Lord John Manners the necessity 
of preserving the forest for the enjoyment of the public that the 
Preservation Society's action will be taken, At Blackheath, the 
Board of Works ‘has been consulted by the residents; and 
Mr. Gurney Hoare announced that Sir Thomas Wilson 
had been restrained for the present in his course of 
building on and injury to Hampstead-heath by an ad interim 
injunction from the Court of Chancery. The house, the foundations 
of which are laid close to the flagstaff near Jack Straw’s Castle, and 
which, if completed, would have ehut out one of the choicest and 
most favourite views on the heath,’ is already some fect from the 
basement, and but for the legal proceedings would have been pro- 
bably roofed in before this, Some weeks ago the Commons Preser- 
vation Society advised the inhabitants of Hampstead to form a 
local association, and sent a deputation to its initiatory meeting. 
‘Lhe immediate result. has been that building on the heath has been 
stopped, and thore interested deprecate the interference of the 
Board of Works, and suggestions for the purchase of Sir Thomas 
Wilson's vague “rights,” uutil their appeal to the law has shown 
them what tuose rights reaily are. 


FATAL FIRE AT TOOTING.—An inquest was held on Wednesday on the 
bodies of four persons who perished in a fire at a public-house in Tooting 
on Monday last. An alarm of fire was given at about four o'clock in the 
morning ; some of the inmates were aroused and escaped by the windows, 
but the deceased were either suffocated while asleep, or, if they heard the 
alarm, found their retreat cut off by the flames filling the lower part of the 
house, no fire-escape being at hand. This is probable, as screams were 
heard from some of the sufferers, The jury found the following verdict :— 
“That the deceased pereons met their deaths accidentally by fire; and it 
was the opinion of the jury tnat the Metropolitan Fire Brigade should 
furnish each village with the proper means of escaping from fires. 


NEW LAW PEERS. 

WE understand that it is the intention of her Majesty—of course 
on the recommendation of her Ministers—to confer the dignity of 
the peerage on two eminent lawyers—the Lord Justice-General 
M Neill and Sir Hugh Cairne. The neceasity of providing for the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, which the increasing 
legal business of the country makes every year more important and 
more onerous, is the object of these promotions. 

There is, indeed, at present no lack of Law Lords in the House. 
Indeed, so large a number of men raised to the peerage for their 
legal abilities were never congregated there before, ‘There are no 
less than four ex-Chancellors—Lords Brougham, St. Leonards, 
Cranworth, and Westbury; and there are, besides these, Lord 
Wensleydale, a distinguished common lawyer, and Lord Kings- 
down, a man of consummate legal knowledge, together with 
the actual Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls, 
Yet it would seem that the business of the Appellate Court 
is likely to stand still for want of an adequate number of Judges. 
The days are gone by when Lord Eldon could sit with two non- 
legal peers, and concentrate the whole authority of the House as a 
court of law in his own person. The public and the profession are 
not content unless at least three peers learned in the law and in the 
full vigour of their understanding attend. To furnish such a tri- 
bunal there ought to be at least four or five Law Lords accustomed 


to take part in the business of the House. But though 
there are at present eight of them, the ter part are 
not available for judicial business, Lord Brougham is 


eighty-eight years old, Lords St. Leonards and Wensleydale 
are very little younger, and these three have ceased to attend 
appeals. Lord Kingsdown’s health is infirm, and the country has 
lost his services both in the House of Lords and in the Privy 
Council, Lord Westbury is, it is understood, about to go abroad 
again. The Master of the Rolls cannot attend, and the Lord 
Chancellor is often required in his own court. It thus appears that 
for the present Session, when there is a large number of appeals, 
many of them of old standing, we have only one Law Lord who has 
full time to devote himself to the judicial business of the House, and 
that is Lord Cranworth, who is himself seventy-seven years of 
age. If even the Lord Chancellor join him, the House will be a 
very incomplete tribunal. 
In this dilemma the Government have determined to raise to the 
pees two eminent lawyers of their own party. The Right Hon. 
ancan M‘Neill was Solicitor-General for Scotland during Sir Robert 
Peel's short Administration in 1834-5. He was Lord-Advocate from 
1842 to 1846, and he has been Lord Justice-General since 1852, As 
so many Scotch cases are brought before the House of Lords, it is 
but reasonable that a Scotch lawyer should have a seat in the House, 
and we have no doubt that Mr. M'Neill is eminently fitted for such 
an honour, But here, again, we have the old evil which renders the 
House inefficient, in spite of so many promotions. It is enough to cay 
that the Lord Justice-General was born in 1794, and is consequently 
seventy-three years of age. If his peerage be a reward, well and 
‘ood ; but if it be conferred to increase the legal strength of the 
ouse, we may regret that its utility is likely to last but a very few 
Sessions. The peerage of Sir Hugh Cairns is free from any such 
objection. The new Lord Justice of Appeal is still young: and 
brings his faculties in their full vigour to the business of the House 
Shouid he be able to spare sufficient time from the duties of his 
— he will, no doubt, render important services to the country, — 
mes, 


LiztL BiLL.—The following is the arrangement of the clauses of a bill 
to amend the law of libel, and thereby to secure more effectually the 
liberty of the press, prepared and brought into the House of Commons by 
Sir Colman O'Loghlen and Mr. Baines:—1. No proprietor of a newspaper 
or periodical publication shall be liable to an action or prosecution for a 
iaithful report of a speech at a public meeting, unleas he shall decline to 
publish, if required, an explanation or contradiction of the statements com- 
plained of. 2. A speaker at a public meeting shall be liable to be sued and 
prosecuted for defamatory matter spoken by him at such meeting, as if he 
had written and published the same. 3. The privilege of Parliament or 
other public bodies shall not be affected by this Act, 4. In actions for libel 
the defendant shall be at liberty to pay money into court in discharge of 
the action. 5, When the sum paid into court is not accepted by the 
plaintiff in discharge of his action, the defendant may require the plaintiff 
w give security for costs, 6, When the damages in an action of libel do 
not exceed £5, the plaintiff shall not get more costs than damages. 7. With- 
out the sanction of the law officer of the Crown no private prosecutor shall 
be at liberty to prefer an indictment for any libel other than a libel pub- 
lished with intent to extort. 8. The defendant, on the triai of an indict- 
ment or information for libel, may offer himself as a witness, and so may 
the defendant's wife or husband. 9%. The truth of a libel may be pleaded in 
a short form. 10. When so pleaded, the plaintiff may get a bill of par- 
ticulars of what is intended to be celied upon by thedefendant. ‘The Act is 
not to extend to Scotland. 


MASTERS AND WORKMEN.—Lord St, Leonards has written a letter to a 
gentiemsn in the north with regard to his Masters’ and Operatives’ Bill. 
His Lordship writes :—* You have probably seen that I introduced my 
Masters’ and Operatives’ Bill into the House of Lords last evening. The 
only alteration which [ have made is to extend the authority of the arbi- 
trations to future wages for # period not exceeding twelve months, 
masters and operatives have asked me to extend the bill to future wages 
generally, which I have declined, because I told the delegates who came 
here last year, representing 100,000 men, to announce their acceptance of the 
bill, I did net think that it the state of the supply and demand proved ad- 
verse to the operatives under the award large bodies of them would hold 
themselves bound by it, and a resort to law would operate fatally on the 
plan. I have reason to be satisfied that the operatives generally are willing 
to accept the bil]. The masters, who were once strongly in favour of it, 
appear now to think that it will be of no use to them. This, i think, 
is a mistake. The bill, you will cbserve, is simply permissive, The 
Government intend to inquire into strikes. I teld the Hari of Der! 
that, although I approved the step, it would be found very diffi 
to deal with trades unions. They have become national, and they have 
attempted an international union, and they are now joining the orm 
League. Their organisation is surprising, and their power very great. 
Then, they have co-operative societies, to which, of themselves, no objection 
can be made any more than to strikes properly conducted, It is the abuse 
which requires correction, America, France, Beigium, and other countries 
are suffering from strikes, Oonciliatory means like those in my bill may 
do much to lessen the evil; already there are non-union combinations, and 
these drop off from their unions, The subject is one which demands the 
attention of every well-wisher of his country. told the Karl of Derby in 
the House last evening that I wished to co-operate with the Government, 
and I would therefore either read my bill a second time and take the sense 
of the House upon it, or let it be referred to his Committee on strikes, and 
he is to read the bill and let me know his views.” 


THE CATALOGUES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—The following circular 
has been issued :—'* As considerable misunderstanding appears to exist con- 
cerning the various catalogues which are in course of preparation, the 
British Executive deem it expedient to give to the British exhibitors the 
fullest information in their power. The following is a translation from an 
official notice in the Moniteur of Jan. 19, 1867:—' The Imperial Commission 
has received several letters asking for information as to the publication 
of catalogues relating to the Kxhibition. Each foreign commission will 
have the right to publish the catalogue of the exhibitors of its own 
country ; but there will be only one general catalogue, which will be 
published by the Imperial Commission. The contract for this 
has been assigned to M, Dentu, who, with the authorisation of the Imperial 
Commission, has ceded to Messrs, J. M. Jobnson and Son, of the 
exclusive right of inserting in the general catalogue advertisements from 
persons living in Great Britain, and the exclusive right of translating, pub- 
lishing, and selling, throughout the Exhibition building, the said catalogue 
in the English language.’ By this notice it is plainly seen that, although 
there will be only one general catalogue, which will be published by 
M. Dentu, yet that each country is at liberty to publish a catalogue 
of its own productions, The catalogue of the British section of 
the Paris Exhibition will be published under this authority, and, as 
will be seen from the following extracts, it will, by permission of 
the Imperial Commission, be translated into other languages :— 
Extract from a letter from the Imperial Commission, aduressed to 
the British Executive Commission, datea Aug. 4, 1866 :—* It is well under- 
stood that, following the excellent tradition of former exhibitions, the 
different nations are at liberty to publish special catalogues in one or more 
janguages.’ Extract from a letter dated Dee. 19, 1866:—‘ Her Britannic 
Majesty's Commission will publish «catalogue in several languages of the 
products exhibited in the English section, and will be at liberty to sell it in 
that section without any payment. In order to sell the same catalogue in 
che rest of the palace and in the park of the Champ de Mars, the British 
Executive Commission will consent that the name of M. Dentu shail appear 
as publisher on the covers of the entire edition, and that be be entitied to a 

| commission of 25 per cent on the selling price.’ Paris Offices, South 
} Kensington Museam, Jan, 28, 1867,” 
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THE FIVE SENSES. 
NO, 1V.—SMELLING, 
Wov LD the rose smell as sweet by any other name? For my 
part, I think not ; and I venture to say so even against the opinion 
of Juliet, who (such is the forwardness of woman) unconsciously | 


ee 


THE SENSES: SMELLING.—(DRAWN BY MISS ADELAIDE CLAXTON.) 
liked Romeo all the better because he was the heir of the rival house, | things of him, 
and so thought the more of him because his name was Remeo, an | even speak to him when we met him at Scarborough ; pray don’t en- 
raised first her curiosity and then her expectation to a pitch of un- | courage him, for”——dc., &c., kc. What is the result of this sort 
wonted interest. uite 

“Oh! he’s really a dreadful creature, dear, I’ve heard such | interested in the monster, and, finding that there is some 
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can’t think ; and mamma wouldn’t let one of us 


of communication from Isabel to Beatrice but that Beatrice is 
4 


SCENE FROM MR, T. W. ROBERTSON’S NEW DRAMA, “SHADOW-TREE SHAFT,” AT THE PRINCESS'S THRATRE. 
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decidedly Romeoish about him, in spite of his wickedness, 
begins to think what a glory it would be to become 
instrumental in his conversion; aud then —— well, then 
she discovers that it was ail nasty, mean prejudice on the part 
of Isabel, and “really wonders how people can have the face to talk 
like that, just because they have not succeeded in their artful 
schemes.” In fact, Isabel has overdone it; and, just as skilful 
chemists can combine two odious ingredients to produce the exact 
flavour of burgundy pears, so she has unskilfully mode an interest- 
ing character by the exhibition of a few piquant wickednesses. 
What has that to do with thefourth sense? Well, just this. That 
smelling, being the weakest of our senses, it needs the help of one or 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


) whilst rejoicing in her husband's escape. Katie, the betrothed of 
| Woodyatt, is compelled, on the other hand, to subdue the affection 
' she feels at recognising the features of her lover, in order not to 

compromise the safety of Sir Walter Kenyon, to whose family she is 
| strongly attached. The third act muy be briefly dismissed with the 

intimation that Sir Walter Kenyon receives a pardon, and that 
| Michael Woodyatt is not mortally wounded, but, through the surgical 
aid of the ready-handed Sampson, is restored tothe arms of his faithful 
| Katie. On the scenery the highest commendation 4 be_unre- 
| servedly bestowed. The view of the brow of Kenyon Hill by Moon- 
| light, with the change from the peaceful, wintry aspect of the 
country to the revel of a rural fair, is exceedingly effective, and the 


more of the others; and yet, at the same time being the most | eet of the Fir Coppice, with the snow-laden trees and the flakes 


subtle, it has a strange power, scarcely possessed by all the rest put 
together; that thus it very often happens that expectation must be 
excited before we can with certainty employ the power of distinc- 
tion by smell we must, in fact, be led by the nose; it requires 
that we should see the rose or feel its thorn, or hear that it is a rose, 
before we are fully alive to its exquisite odour. It is much the same | 
with bad smells ; unless they are very bad indeed ordinary people 
are a long time finding them out, and almost anybody may become 
accustomed to them. If this were not so, how could landlords keep 
tenants, and where would be the ease and comfort of district in- 
spectors, who themselves live in fetid neighbourhoods? Of course 
there are people—officers of health and others—who go about 
carrying their noses as an elephant does his trank—proboecial men, 
who, as it were, speak through their noses; and when one of these 
enters a house where he is on familiar terms, and sniffs, straightway 
expectation is on tiptoe, and the fourth sense wakens in everybody 
resent. 

“ Sniff! sun-un-un-un-iff! Something wrong with your drain- 
age here, Mrs, Featherfew ; it’s astonishing how these little arrange- 
ments get out of order. I should have it looked to at once, if I 
were you. Landlord bound to do it, you know. Sniff! fiff-fiff | 
Ah, yes; there it is! I thought I couldn't be wrong. Stoppage 
somewhere, I should say.” eae : 

“ Dear me ; now you mention it, there certainly is a nasty smell in 


silently falling through the air, reveals one of those realistic scenes 
which have been lately so much relied upon by managers and so 
much held in favour by the public. It is, however, the interior of a 
coal-mine, shown in the second act with panoramic effects, which 
will probably be considered the main feature of the new drama, The 
galleries in which the miners work, the picturesque vista of the ex- 
cavation through the broad seam of coal, and the central shaft in 
which the bucket is seen descending and ascending with the pitmen, 
will be recognised as a striking stage picture of the interior of a 
colliery, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 4 

TRE French papers inform us that an “international opera 
house” is to be opened in Paris during this Exhibition year, which 
is to bring forth so many wonderful things, English opera will, it 
it said, be represented by “‘ Maritana.” 

Mdme. Schumann's arrival in London has caused a renewal of the 
well-known discussion as to whether she is one of the best or one 
of the worst pianists of the day. The unbelievers, in the mean- 
while, look on with smiles of derision, and ask, scoffingly, if there is 
really a perceptible difference between good and bad in music. We 
fancy there is; but the opinions of our chief musical critics on the 
subject of Mdme. Schumann’s playing may well be quoted in proof 


the house. Sniff! sniff! it must have come on since the morning ; 
there was nothing the matter then, and we are £0 vel jicular.” 

“Snuff uff! ah ha! What a delightful odour! Bless my cou! ! 
why, it must be—of course, it is—it ’s—it 's otto of roses.” 

“There, Ma! I told you 80; and you would have it it was 
patchouli, just as if they ’d scent floral valentine with patchouli.” 

“Tet me smell it again, my dear, Sniff, sniff,ah! Oh! that’s 
roses, of course; delicious! It must have been something else that 
I smelt, when you gave it me before; as though anybody could 
mistake the smell of roses.” 

No; the rose by any other name does not smell as sweet, any 
more than the associations that so subtly belong to certain odours 
can be transferred to others, For herein lies the power of the fourth 
sense ; its marvellous connection with concealed hopes, dead aspi- 
rations, half-forgotten disappointments, sweet and sorrowful 
memories, unfulfilled longings, iong-past troubles, 

When we turn out the contents of the old drawer wherein that 
bundle of letters has lain, fading and yellowing, ever since the time 
that it was tied with the ribbon, then so bright and new, the soft, 
faint perfume of the dead rose-leaves is as real a presence to us 
as the letters themselvee—equally awakens thought, and, like some 
strange vital essence, raises dead sentiments to life again, brings 
back the voice that is still, and lays upon us the touch of a vanished 
hand. We have all of us felt this, There are men who cannot pass 
a bean-field without tears; others who glide into an unseen, quiet 
world at the faint odour of wallflowers going to market in a cart 
through the busy streets. I am myself strangely susceptible to the 
smell of turnips, and know when I am coming to a greengrocer’s 
shop a street off in the mutton season, 

ho cannot recall mingling with the perfume of some favourite 
flower the still more subtle scent of those glossy tresses, the delicate 
touch of that dainty band as it heldthe bloom? Alone with a rose 
for fifteen seconds, a man might be a fool to all his senses, and, with 
his arm, in imagination, round some slim, rounded waist, his eyes 
looking for a miniature of himself in those bright mirrors that look 
back at him, bis ears waiting fora whispered word, his lips-—-—vwell, 
never mind ; years have been bridged over youth; the ghost o' 
youth at least has been summoned from the apparently irrevocable 
ast ; the whole being for the moment has been transformed by the 
influence of a poor little flower, bought perhaps of a ragged Irish 
girl for a halfpenny. ‘ 

But there are other things to smell beside flowers ; roast goose, 
for instance, and rivers. It is a curious speculation whether, when 
London's river is purified, and the embankment is built, and a 

lucid stream full of disporting fish meanders past an esplanade 

ronting a terrace of palaces—when, in fact, Mr. Frank Buckland 
and a select are to be seen fishing for trout in a punt off 
Pimlico pier—people will really believe that the Thames by any other 
name will smell more sweet. It is worth consideration whether it 
would not be better to call it the Isis all the way down. J.A, 


“SHADOW-TREE SHAFT.” 

Asour readers are already aware, the scene of Mr. T.W. Robertson’s 
new drama. produced last week at the Princess's Theatre, is laid in 
Staffordshire, in the heart of what is now knownas “the Black 
Country,” and at that period of the last century when plots were rife 
for the “Young Pretender,” and secret passages, hairbreadth 
escapes, and political intrigues provided our ancestors with means 
of excitement which have furnished modern perenee and novelists 
with abundance of materials. Sir Walter Kenyon, a Baronet of an 
old Staffordshire family, has engaged in a Jacobite conspiracy and 
been committed to Newgate, from which he has contrived tc escape ; 
and with his return to the ancestral home of the Kenyons the story 
begins, A reward of £1000 is offered for his apprehension, the 
soldiers of King George are on his track, and the action of the play 
is occupied with devices to baffle their efforts to capture the 
fugitive. The first opportunity of eluding their vigilance is 
offered by 4 travelling showman, named Sampson, who 
externally bears a resemblance to Figg, the prize-fighter, of 
Hogarthian fame, and whore liberal use of Latin quota- 
tions recalls the memory of Doctor Pangloss of the days of 
Colman, Sampson has a — booth at a country fair which is 
then on theeve of taking place, and he persuades Sir Walter to 
assume the dress of the “Suffolk Slogger,’ who is announced to be 
an antagonist on the occasion, The eye of a miner named 
Richard Darkyn, however, penetrates the disguise, and with the ter- 
mination of the first act we see that the Jacobite would be at once 
delivered up to the authorities for the sake of the ow reward, 
but for the timely intervention of a fellow-miner, Michael Woodyatt, 
who, as Darkyn’s successful rival in the affections of a country a 
has thwarted this among other sinister designs of the revengef 
Richard. In the second act Sir Walter Kenyon is concealed in a 
neighbouring coal-mine, where advantage is taken of a strong likeness 
the Baronet bears to Mich ael the miner to | what can be done 
by setting up a plea of mistaken identity. The soldiers surround 
the mouth of the mine. Sir Walter and Woodyatt exchange clothes, 
but Darkyn, who works in the pit, is again not to be deceived by 
the stratagem. When the fugitive Baronet ascends in the basket as 
the supposed miner, and thus eludes the guards, the exasperated 
villain contrives to enter the basket which follows with Woodyatt 
who has assumed the garments of Sir Walter, and in a desperate 
struggle stabs him with his knife. The succeeding scene represents 
the Black Country, at the mouth of Shadow-Tree Shaft, and the 
supposed Baronet dead. Darkyn, though well knowing the sub- 
stitution that has been practised, and believing that he has killed 
his rival, yet allows the man he has murdered to be mistaken 
for Sir Walter Kenyon that he may claim the reward. It 
is at this point, which our artist has chosen for delineation, 
that the most ingenious situation of the dramatist is placed. 

Lady Kenyon, who comes to mourn over the body of her 
husband, is made etry a word from Sampson of the deception 
that has been practised, and affects the grief of a widow 


of the contrary. The light, falling in so many different directions, 
instead of calightalog, only confuses us. The Times celebrates 
Mdme. Schumann's genius; the Daily News criticises her severely ; 
and the Atheneum condemns her outright, telling her in plain 
English that “the piano was made not to be pounded but to be played 
upon.” We quite agree with the writer in the Atheneum as to the 
use to which the piano should be put; bunt the question then arises, 
to which of the two uses contemplated by the Atheneum writer is it 
put by Mdme. Schumann? Shall we show ourselves at variance with 
the Times critic, who is apparently convinced that Mdme. Schumann 
is a great player; or with the At/eneum critic, who is disposed to 
re; her as a mere pounder; or with the Daily News critic, who 
looks upon her execution as a mixture of playing and pounding, in 
which the pounding predominates ? 

“What,” it may be asked, “is the opinion of the public on the 
subject?” The public are certainly in favour of Mdme. Schumann. 
But then a great name in pianoforte-playing, as in politics, counts 
for a great deal; and many of the audience applaud in Mdme. 
Schumann the wife of Robert Schumann, the composer. They also 
applauded the former Clara Wieck, who, unless all the critica of 
Germany conspired to write falsely on the subject, must have been a 
great pianist. But her playing now is only a coarse edition of what 
it used to be, Her present is to her former style what an impression 
from an old and worn plate is to an impre-sion from a new one. 
Nevertheless, Mdme, Schumann ought to be heard by those who have 
not yet heard her, and she now appears at St. James's Hall ge panier 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s Mendelssohn concert was, above all, remark- 
able for an admirable performance of the “ Antigone” music, 
which during the Jast twenty years has been played often enough 
in England, but never so well as on this occasion, when the vocal 

ieces were intrusted to Mr. Leslie's choir, strengthened by 
a portion of the chorus of the Royal Italian Opera. The orchestra, 
led by Mr. Blagrove, included many of our best instrumentalists, 
but was scarcely strong enough for its work, and was more than 
ence overpowered by the choral masses; the violins especially 
seemed weak, Miss Kate Saville recited the parts of Antigone, 
Ismene, Creon, Tiresias—the whole tragedy, in fact ; and the music 
was conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie. ‘“ Antigone,” if any attempt be 
made to present it as a dramatic whole, ought, in our opinion, to 
be given on the stage; but, as far as the music alone is ooncerned, 
we repeat that it was never more finely performed in this country 
than, on Wednesday evening last, at St. James's Hall, The version 
of Sophocles’ “ Antigone” according to Mendelssohn, owes its ex- 
istence to the late King of Prussia’s desire to see the Greek drama 
revived in something like its original form, It was easier, however, 
for this classical monarch to give his infantry a distant resemblance 
to Roman soldiers by clapping helmets on their heads than to put 
together the various elements which went to the composition of a 
Greek play (to use the word “ play” in the sense of ‘ spectacle”), 
so that a Greek play should really be the result, It is known that 
the Greek tragedies were preceded by overtures; that they 
contained choruses, set, in some mode or other, to music; that 
dances were introduced, which, without music, would have been 
impossible ; in short, that in these representations music played 
a important part. “And if (to quote from a contemporary) 
the choruses of Alschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides at Athens, and of 
Ennius and Seneca at Rome, inspired the fluteplayers of the period 
with music at all comparable to that which Mendelssohn wrote 
more than two thousand years afterwards in the prosaic city of 
Berlin for ‘ Antigone,’ all we can gay is, then so much the better 
for the Romans and the Athenians.” 

“ Antigone” will be repeated at St. James's Hall next week. 


FENIAN OUTBREAK IN IRELAND.—A Fenian uprising has taken place in 
the west of Ireland. From Kerry information has been received of numerous 
utrages and demonstrations. On Tuesday night the telegraph-wires about 
Killarney, Headford, and Valencia were cut. The shore end of the Atlantic 
cable was severed in several places, but it is understood to have been sub- 
sequently A mounted policeman, conveying despatches from 
Cahirciveen, has been shot. The rising in Killarney was to have been 
headed by Captain Moriarty ; but, in consequence of timely information, 
the police were able to arrest him. Two persons, named Thomas Garde and 
J.D. Sheean, were arrested at the same time, Kells police barracks, eight 
miles from Cahirciveen, on the Valencia road, was attacked on Tuesday night, 
and arms were seized, The bodies of police scattered through the rural 
districts and various small stations have been ordered to muster in the towns 
for the double purpose of preventing them from any danger of being over- 
powered and for the better protection of the inhabitants and property of 
the towns. Numbers of persons have been arrested at Dublin and other 
ports on the arrival of the English steamers, 
DEPUTATION TO MR. GLADSTONE,—A éeputation, headed by Mr. Beales, 
Aa, t of the Reform League; Mr. Howell, the secretary ; Mr. 
J. J, Merriman, solicitor to the league; Mr. Ernest Jones, and numerous 
delegates from the provinces, waited upon Mr. Gladstone, at his private 
residence, Carlton-gardens, at twelve o'clock, on Monday, to present an 
address agreed upon by the trades delegates. The address was an expression 
of confidence in Mr. Gladstone's political conduct, and disavowed any desire 
to pledge him to any particular course ef procedure. Mr. Bright, M.P., 
introduced the deputation. Mr. Beales delivered & short speech, which was 
an echo of the address, and pointed out that at all the meetings which had 
been held throughout the country, his (Mr. Giadstone’s) name had always 
been mentioned, and had evoked the warmest expressions of approval and 
of sympathy for him as a man of large and generous purposes, who had 
been unfairly used in Parliament. Mr. Gladetone, in reply, dwelt par- 
ticularly on the necessity of a settlement, but especially of a prompt settle- 
ment, of the question of Reform, and said that, unfortunately, the counter- 
manitestsiions which had taken place in the country of feeling and opinion 
opposed to that of the Parliament of last Session, although not only justi- 
fiable but , had tended somewhat to give the country the appearance 
of a divided nation in the eyes of the world, and did in a certain degree 
| tend in that direction. It was desirable, he thought—and no doubt every 
gentleman present agreed with that view—to remove such impressions, and 
to increase that tendency towards union and good feeling which had been 
growing up in England between all classes until lately. He said that the 
| address took far too favourable a view, not only of his services, but of hisefforts, 
and that, while he hoped it would not increase his ewn sense of them, he 
could assure the deputation that they might rely upon hia best services to 
the community. The agitation gave him no ground for apprehension. He 
of all things desired that the problem of Reform might be worked through, 
and harmony restored in the nation, 


THE AMERICAN YACHT HENRIETTA. 
Tne following correspondence between Mr, James Gordon 
Bennett, jun., and his Royal Highness Prince Alfred has been 


published, 
Off Cowes, Dec. 31, 1866, 
Your Royal Highness,—At Lord Lennox’s dinner on Friday last you were 
pleased to match your yacht the Viking to sail the Henrietta around the 
Isle of Wight next August, for a cup worth £100, I would not say se then, 
because I was bound to make the match proposed; but, in fact, this 
arrangement will somewhat interfere with the disposition which I had 
determined to make of my yacht in case she should win the ocean race. [ 
beg that you will accept as a New Year's gift to an English yachtsman from 
an American yachtsman the Henrietta, as she now lies in perfect order off 
Cowes; and I have instructed Captain Samuels to hold her subject to your 
orders. The unbounded hospitality with which the American yachtsmen 
have been received by all classes in Bngland will always be remembered in 
the United States with the warmest gratitude, and I sincerely hope that 
you will not deprive me of the opportunity of acknowledging this most 
cordial reception by presenting the winning yacht to the representative of 
English yachtsmen. 
I have the honour to semain, very respectfully, yours, 
J. G. BENNETT, Jun. 
Clarence House, Jan, 22, 1867, 
Dear Mr. Bennett,—I find it difficult to express how gratefully I ap- 
preciate the kindly feeling which dictated your letter of the 31st ult., as 
well as the splendid present which you offer to my acceptance, but most of 
all the delicacy with which you seek to diminish the personal obliga- 
tion under which you would lay me by giving to your generous 
offer an international character. It is, indeed, this last consideration only 
which has led me to hesitate in replying to your letter, for personally it 
would have been impossible for me to accept so costly a present, but I felt 
bound fully toconsider the question in the light in which you were good enough 
to place it, and if on full consideration I feel compelled to decline your 
generous offer, I trust that neither you nor your countrymen at large will 
believe that the yachtsmen of England less appreciate, or less reciprocate, 
the feeling of good-fellowship which prompted the offer. The Henrietta 
is a vessel which any man may feel proud to possess, and I trust she may 
long continue in the hands in which she has accomplished so triumphant a 
success. We must try to find a rival to her, and do our best in common 
with all Englishmen. I sincerely hope that such friendly rivalry may be 
the only description of contest in which our respective countries may ever 
be engaged, It has given us great pleasure to offer a cordial reception to 
you and your companions in England, and I feel assured that if my profes- 
sional duties in command of one of her Majesty's ships should ever take me 
to your shore, I should there meet on the part of my brother seamen with a 
reception not less hearty than that which we have been happy to afford you 
here, Believe me yours, sincerely, ALFRED. 


ACCIDENT TO THE PADSTOW LIFE-BOAT. 

A SHORT time ago a sad accident occurred to the Padstow life- 
boat, whereby the lives of five of her crew were lost; and “A 
Looker-on and an Old Sailor,” writing on behalf of the families 
of the brave fellows, gives the following graphic account of the 
unfortunate accident that happened to the boat :— 


At about eight a.m.,on the 6th inst., a vessel was reported making for 
Padstow harbour, which put everyone on the alert, for it was blewing a 
tremendous gale of wind from the N.W.—a wind often fatal to ships enter- 
ing the harbour with an ebb tide. The vessel had just rounded Stepper 
Point in smooth water, where the captain thought himself safe, when the 
“flaws” of wind from the high land caught the sails aback, rendering 
them worse than useless; the anchors were let go, but before they brought 
the vessel up the strong tide making out of the harbour had swept her again 
seaward, dragging her anchors with her, 

Then that most beautiful specimen of naval architecture the Albert 
Edward life-boat (kindly presented to the National Life-boat Institution by 
the benevolent and humane citizens of Bristol for Padstow harbour) was 
launched, and manned with a daring, fearless crew, thirteen in number; 
and conspicuous among them was Mr. Shea, the chief officer of the coast- 
guard, who volunteered his services as an extra man, havixg been many 
years coxewain himself, and at the saving of many lives. The remainder of 
the crew were Mr. Weil, the coxswain, chief boatman, coastguardsmen, 
pilots, seamen, and others, whose strong arms were put in motion. Willing 
minds and warm hearts beat high with hope to save the remainder of the 
crew,oneof whom had been washed off the deck and was drowned ; for the 
ill-fated Georgina (now in pieces) had drifted on the Doom Bar in the 
broken sea running mountains high, and where nothing but Providence 
could apparently assist her, 

But the life-boat, skilfully managed, nobly braved the sea, Often engulfed 
and lost to view by the anxious eyes watching her, but rising again on the 
crest of the wave, she succeeded in passing the Georgina, but before she 
could get alongside an unfortunate sea broke four oars. So disabled, the 
crew had no alternative but to dredge, or drogue, the boats with what a 
sailor would call a sheet-anchor ; but this drogue is a canvas bag in the 
shape of a cone, with arope fast to it, and thrown into the sea, to hold as 
much water as would keep a boat end on to the breakers and prevent her 
from capsizing. ‘This being done, they conld do no more than let the boat 
drift towards a spot open to the broad Atlantic, where the heavy swelling 
sea was rolling home with fury, and maddened into mountains of boiling 
foam by the resistance of the Doom Bar on one side and a bold promontory 
on the other, emptying itself, with all its conquered victims, into the two 
miles space of land between the aforementioned point and bar, and de- 
scriptively named “‘ Hell Bay,’ where many brave men have lost their lives. 

But the noble life-boat while her dredge or drogue held was perfect, 
seeming to defy the storm, aud nobly rode on the top of the milk-white 
foam, a picture here awfully grand. But, alas! something had happened. 
The drogue had burst, and the boat no longer breasted the wave; she was 
tossed end over end, disgorging ail her crew into the boiling foam, and for 
half a mile was blown on the top of the sea, and landed safely in Hell Bay 
minus her crew. 

The men were seen at times floating on the sea in their cork jackets for 
about an hour; eight came on shore all but dead, but with the assistance 
and care of the inhabitants and medical skill they are now in a fair way of 
recovery. 

Considering the fearful character of these life- boat services— that 
about 6000 persons go afioaton all occasions in the boats every yeur, 
and that during the past fourteen years the institution has only lost 
eighteen lives—it must be a source of congratulation to everyone that 
so small a percentage has been eacrificed compared with the noble 
service done in that period, and the large number of brave men 
engaged at so much hazard in the work. It may be mentioned that 
the National Life-boat Institution, at its meeting on the 7th inst., 
voted £210 in aid of the local subscription now being made for the 
relief of the families under the superintendence of the Rev. Richard 
Tyacke, Rector of Padstow, and other gentlemen in the locality. 


COMMITTEE ON RITUALISM.—The committee of laymen, of which 
Mr. John Abel Smith is chairman, and Mr. Robert Culling Hanbury 
honorary secretary, have reported in favour of inviting the leading memb. rs, 
both lay and clerical, of the Church of England, without distinction of 
party, to join ina deputation to the Prime Minister for the purpose of urging 
upon the Government the necessity of legislation for amending the Rubric 
which immediately precedes the Order for Morning Prayer, and also 
amending the Church Discipline Act, so as to facilitate the restraining of 
innovations. They further recommend that the Premier should be requested 
to advise her Majesty to issue a commission which shall inquire into the 
propriety of amending the Rubric complained of, and of rendering the 
enforcement of Church discipline in such matters prompt and inexpensive. 
In the event of non-success in this application, they recommend recourse to 
Parliament and an address from each House to the Crown. Prosecutions 
of Ritualists are deprecated; and, lastly, the committee “cannot too 
earnestly and emphatically impress upon the conference the importance of 
regarding and dealing with this question in such a manner as to carry with 
them, in their proposed solution of the present difficulty, the largest pessible 
number of members of the Church of England.” 

THE LONDON SICK POOR,—At a meeting of the committee of the London 
Workhouse {nfirmary Association (Earl Grosvenor, M.P., in the chair), on 
Monday evening—when there were present Lord Charles Bruce, M.P. ; the 
Hon. Dudley Fortescue, M.P.; Mr, Julian Goldsmid, M.P.; Mr. Arthur 
Mills, M.P. ; Mr. Briscoe, M.P.,; Sir Walter James, Mr. Henry Goschen, 
Mr. J. C, Parkinson, Dr. Rogers, Dr. Anstie, Dr. Carr, and many other 
gentlemen—Mr. Hardy’s new bill was considered. It was moved by Mr. 
Ernest Hart, seconded by Lord Charles Bruce, M.P., and carried unani- 
mously :—‘ That this committee recognises with great satisfaction that the 
bill introduced by Mr. Hardy embodies literally the greater number of 
suggestions which they had laid before Mr. Villiers and Mr. Hardy for the 
better management of the workhouse infirmaries and of the better treat- 
ment of the sick. They regret that he has not been able to place a larger 
number of the sick upon the common fund, with a view to relieve to a 
greater extent the poorer parishes, and they entertain doubts as to the suc- 
cessful working of the proposition for adding a proportion of unpaid 
nominees to the guardian boards,” On the proposition of Dr. Anstie, 
seconded by Mr. Briscoe, M.P., Earl Grosvenor, M.P. ; Lord C, Bruce, M.P. ; 
the Hon. Dudley Fortescve, M.P.; Mr. Davenport Bromley, M.P.; Mr. 
Julian Goldsmid, M.P.; Mr. Oliphant, M.?.; the Rev, Mr. MacGill, Dr. 
Carr, Mr. J. C. Parkinson, and the honorary officers were nominated a sub- 
committee to examine the clauses of the bill and report to the association 
before the second reading. 
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{ questions to be answered by the applicants as to their 
| qualifications, and requiring the payment of half a crown 
as a registration fee, 
many persons desirous of employment, and he mentioned 
the circumstance to put the public on their guard, in 


LAW AND CRIME. ; 

Vick-CHANCELLOR MALINS has delivered an im- 
portant judgment in the matter of the late banking | 
company trading under the name of Overend, 
Gurney, and Co, Certain shareholders claim to be 
released from their responsibilities as contributaries, 
upon the ground that they had been induced to take 
shares by fraudulent representations on the part of 
the promoters of the company. His Honour de- 
cided that they must remain liable until after pay- 
ment of the creditors of the company, who, having 
been induced to give credit upon the faith of the 
shares taken, were entitled to consideration at least 
equally with the unfortunate shareholders them- 
selves. It is reported that this decision will form 
the subject of an appeal. As a matter of law and 
equity, no contract based upon fraud by one party 
can enforced by him against another; but 
certainly there appears to be a very obvious dis- 
tinction in such case between the position of the 
two original parties to such a transaction and that 
of their relationship towards a third. This is the 
point taken by the Vice-Chancellor, and the result 
of the appeal, whatever it may be, will form an 
important legal precedent, at, regarding the 
matter from another point of view, one may reason- 
ably inquire how it is that a great, deliberate com- 
mercial fraud, involving the probable ruin, on the one 
hand, of shareholders and, on the other, of creditors, 
alike innocent, is to be regarded chiefly as a matter 
for a decision by the Court of Chancery as to the 
adverse interests of these two parties. Why 
should the promoters of a gigantic swindle be less 
amenable to the jurisdiction of our criminal courts 
than if they had by false and fraudulent pretences 
obtained the smallest amount of money, or goods 
of the lowest cognisable value, from any individual ? 

Here is a very curious exemplitication of a defect 

in our law spon a simple matter of debtor and cre- 
ditor. A lady of position, very well known to 
fashionable folk, was summoned before a magistrate 
upon a somewhat extraordinary charge of having 
fraudulently obtained a receipt for certain moneys. 
The lady had given her cheque for a certain amount 
due from her for goods supplied. The pay- 
ment of the cheque was subsequently stopped. 
The creditor resorted to a police court for 
recovery of the receipt. In this applica- 
tion he might probably have failed, since the 
receipt itself was without value under such circum- 
stances. A popular impression prevails that a 
rece'pt properly signed and stamped is conclusive 
evidence of payment; but thisis not so, The non- 
payment may be proved, in spite of the receipt, by 
evidence explaining the circumstances under which 
it was given, although this evidence must be 
stronger than that furnished by the possession of 
the receipt. In the case of a cheque, moreover, the 
cheque itself (if not honoured on due presentment) 
furnishes a new ground of action, the receipt being 
the consideration for the drawing of the cheque. In 
the case under notice these questions were avoided by 
the payment by the lady of the amount in question. 
It was explained that the defendant, having lost 
several cheques, and having forgotten this particular 
one, had given a general order to her bankers to stop 
all those outstanding. But the publication of the 
circumstances in the police reports had the effect 
of bringing forward a tradesman—a foreigner—who 
had supplied goods to the same lady. He had been 
compelled to resort to the county court for re- 
covery of the debt due to him. The lady pleaded 
coverture, she having a husband living ; and upon 
this plea she succeeded. She had been separated 
from her husband, and was living apart from him 
upon an ample allowance made to her by 
him through trustees. The husband maintained 
that, under these circumstances, he was not liable 
for her debts, as she had no authority whatever to 
pledge his credit. The credi‘or then applied to the 
trustees under the deed of separation, who, in turn, 
declined to pay the lady's debt. The unfortunate 
foreigner appeared quite bewildered by this exem- 
plification of the English law of husband and wife. 
All that the magistrate could do was to observe 
that tradesmen should be very careful to whom 
they gave trust. If this were an exceptional case, 
it might be regarded as but of trivial importance. 
But it is by no means the first of the kind known 
to the legal profession in London. One other 
lady at least has long been noted for evasions 
practiced upon creditors, even for the neces- 
saries of life, by similar means, Were the 
amounts in such cases large, it might be worth 
while to 4 the question at law as to the 
liability of the husband, or in equity to demand 
payment from the trustees out of the trust fund. 
As ordinary deeds of separation contain a cove- 
nant by the trustees with the husband, in cousidera- 
tion of the allowance made by him to the wife, to 
indemnify him against all debts contracted by the 
wife during separation, it is very questionable 
indeed whether either of these courses might not be 
successful, It might well be urged that the accept- 
ance of such a covenant for indemnity would supply 
the place of the required authority, when taken 
together with the fact of the husband’s permission 
to his wife to live apart from him. Indeed, if this 
were not so, what need for such a covenant at all ? 
Why shoulda creditor be precluded from recovering 
his claim by the existence of a deed to which he is 
no party, of which he has received no notice, and 
the very existence of which he has no means of 
ascertaining ? 

Brigadier-General Nelson and Lieutenant Brand 
have again been examined before Sir Thomas Henry, 
at Bow-street, on the charge pending against them, 
relative to the execution of Gordon, the alleged 
“nigger” leader of the insurrectionists in Jamaica, 
A considerable quantity of documentary evidence 
wus put in, and the accused were remanded, bail 
being taken for their appearance, 


POLICE. 

CAUTION TO THE NEEDY.—The Lord Mayor said he 
desired to call the attention of the press to a matter 
which had been brought under his notice, An advertise- 
ment has appeared headed, “* Employment.—Paris Exhi- 
bition,” and it states that ‘efficient and respectable 
persons would be required to take charge of, attend to, 
and show goods, machinery, &c , of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, Parties desirous of engagements must apply at 
once, by letter only, inclosing a stamp for a reply, to the 
Directeurs des Employés pour |’ Exposition de Paris, 1867, 
No. 12, Great Trinity-lane, Cannon-street, City.” In- 
quiries were set on foot by the police, and it was found 
that the advertisers had taken two rooms at the address 
named, at three shillings per week. The rooms were 
empty, but numerous letters had been received for the 
directeurs of the bureau; but, pending the police in- 
quiries, they had abandoned the occupation of the rooms. 
It had been found that on receiving a postage-stamp a 
stupendous circular was forwarded, calling for certain 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


father. Young Rogers, in his turn, had become an 
avenger, and Thomas Johnstone fell beneath bis hand. In 
time the memories of these three murders died away, and 
those who were children then grew up to men and women, 
William Rogers had taken to himself a wife, and become 

i the head of a growing family. One morning he rode into 
| Elizabethtown, and as he did not return that night— 
: ; ® circumstance that had never occurred before— 
GRATITUDE, — Charlotte Devereux, a dirty-looking | his wife became very uneasy, and in the morn- 
Frenchwoman, was charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt with ing induced her brother to start to town in search 
assaulting Mr. William Larkin, coffee-house keeper, 26,| of her missing husband. About three miles from 
Great Windwill-street. the house he came upon the body of his brother- 
Mr. Larkin said—A bout seven o'clock this morning the | in law, lying in the road, stiff and cold in death. His 
prisoner came into my shop and asked me to give her a| brain had been pierced by a rifle ball, Although his mur- 
cup of coffee, I did not like to refuse te do so, and gave | derer was never discovered, yet the community quietly 
itto her. After she had sat down for nearly an hour, and | accepted the belief that Henry Johnstone, a son of 
as it was about the time my regular customers came in, I | Thomas, who was slain by Rogers, was the perpetrator of 
asked the prisoner to leave. She, however, took no notice the deed, Some years after, in a drunken moment, in 
of what I said; and shortly afterwards I went and eee Elizabethtown, the young man acknowledged that he had 
asked her to go, and between the two occasions of my | slain Rogers, and gave as his reason that the latter had 
asking her to leave she hademptied a pepper-box into a killed his father, Johnstone was a young man, and only 
piece of paper, and she slapped the paper and its contents | a few months before the murder had been married to 
into my face, the pepper going into my eyes and causing | young girl in the neighbourhood. Again the chart of 
me great pain, time was unrolled, and at least ten years had been added 


Such tempting offers might attract 


case the parties who had absconded from Trinity-lane 
might open a similar establishment in another district. 


The prisoner—It was snuff. 

Mr. Larkin—It was not. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt —You gave her the coffee ? 

Mr. Larkin—Yes ; seeing her poor condition. 


grateful, cruel person, : 
coffee ; and then, in return for his kindness, 


commit you for fourteen days. 


A LEGAL QUESTION.—Daniel Holt and Sarah Holt, his 


particulars of his conviction at the police court. 


proceeding. 


ticket for any train. 


BANKRUPTCY. 
IN RE JOHN GRRELL LEVER, 


member for Galway, 
part in procuring f 


described as of 114, Cannon-street, general agent ; the 
adjudication being made on Oct. 31, 1866, upon the pe- 
tition of Mr. T. F.. Barlow, of Chance-row, Tottenham, 
gentleman. The act of bankruptcy was the filing by Mr. 
Lever of a declaration of insolvency. 
petitioning creditor appears to arise in respect of thirty- 
one weeks’ salary, at £3 per week, as clerk to the 
bankrupt. The proceedings were subsequently stayed 
until Nov. 28, 1866, upon the application of 
the solicitor to the 
inspectorship, executed by the bankrupt, the s0- 
licitors to the petitioning creditor consenting to the 
application. The deed appears, however, to have fallen 
through, and the meeting for choice of assignees was held 
in due course, when proois to the amount of about £750 
were admitted. The largest proof at present upon the 
proceedings is by Mr. G. H. Townsend, of 15, Montague- 
street, Russell-square, newspaper editor, for £415, being 
the balance of a salary of £500 a year, as editor 


was formerly proprietor. 

This was the sitting for last examination and discharge, 
but, the statutory accounts not having been filed, an ad- 
journment became necessary. 

Mr. Linklater, for the assignees, said that, in the absence 
of accounts, an adjournment must necessarily take place, 
and the only question was for how long a period the 
further hearing should be postponed. 


A CORONER ON COURTSHIP.—At a Coroner’s inquest 


dialogue took place :—Coroner (to old man, husband of 
deceased) : Hud your wife a cough when you married her ? 
Witness—Yaas, zur, Coroner—Then how came you to be 
so foolish as to marry &® woman with a cough? Witness 


her. 
by a medical man before you married her? Witness— 
She seemed healthy enough tol, zur. Coroner—I wonder 
you married a woman with a cough, I think if persons 


for a certificate certifying that the woman was of sound 


are often called to witness. 


A CHAPTER OF TRAGEDIES. 


feud which has been raging for twenty years between 
two families in Mlizabethtown, in Carter county, 
Tennessee. The history of the affair is as follows ;— 


from the county of Wautauga, North Carolina, into 
Carter county, Kast Tennessee, and settled down in 


Johnstone, who appeared to be an energetic, industrious 


farm. He felled trees, grubbed up undergrowth, burned 
stumps, and split rails to fence in the ground he reclaimed 
from the wilderness. In this labour he was assisted by 


in erecting fencing about their patch of land, Rogers rode 
up to where they were at work one day and laid claim to 
& pile of rails, about a dozen in number, 
Johnstone disputed ; and, finally, on Rogers applying 
him the epithets of ‘ liar’ and ‘thief,’ the North Caro- 
linian pulled him from his horse and administered to him 
@ severe chastisement with his fists, Rogers went off 


to the spot armed with a rifle, the contents of which he 
discharged into the body of Johnstone, producing fatal 
consequences, Rogers, who wasa man of some wealth for 


acquitted of the charge of murder by an examining 
justice. This was the beginning of the terrible vendetta 


strength and manhood. The two Johnstone lads vowed 
vengeance upon the murderer of their parent, and one of 
them, Thomas, worked night and day but with one 
object in view—to accumulate means to purchase a rifle, 
At length he became the owner of one, and one Sabbath 
morning, 


randah, and, as he saw young Johnstone approaching, pro- 
bably divining his intention, arose hastily and started 
towards the rack where his own gun was suspended. But 


reach his weapon he fell upon the floor a corpse, his 
heart pierced by the bullet of his foe, Rogers left be- 


was a boy. t 
county young Johnstone's crime was regarded with 
satisfaction, if not favour, the Indian law of retalia- 
tion being looked upon by them as the very creain of 
justice, Afterwards Johnstone married, and as years 
passed by he became surrounded by an interesting and 
numerous progeny. The boy, William Rogers, 
mean time had almost reached manhvod's estate, when 


one morning, without divulging his intention to his | barely Jave rates, 


mother or sisters, he left the house with his father’s rifle 
upon his shoulder, as if he were going out to hunt, and 


The claim of the | ™en, 


and | America, 


D, ; | absence or rarity of the proper kind 
manager of the Press newspaper, of which the bankrup the whole of that great continent, The shipments of 


the company are made to San Francisco, Panama, and 
New York, whence they become distributed in ail 


THE Louisville Journal gives the details of a terrible | per Cents, 1422, 899; Dic 


man, immediately went to work at clearing up a little | Seo 


two sons, both mere lads. While the three were engaged | Alliance bave re 


This claim | Sweaish, 13j; Lmperial Uttowan, 9 t-i6th ; 

to | India, 3 1-loth ; London and Brazilian, 29); London Charvered of 

Australia, 224; Lomoon sad vouoty, 653; London Joini-stock, 

4; Midland, 184; Uricncal, 444; 
of London, 


vowing vengeance, and in the course of an hour returned | Telegrapa, 15] ex div. ; 
those primitive times, and was possessed of considerable Imperial Land Company of Mars-il.es, 


influence among bis rough, uniettered neighbours, was | Cana! Cavour, 5]; 


that has run through the years that followed, cutting | been elected deputy chairman of the 
down the males of the two families in the pride of their | Company. 


the house of Rogers. The latter was sitting in his ve- | In barley very few saies have 


the avenger of blood was upon his path, and ere he could | to 75s. ; vate, 


in the | quotations have bee. supported, 


to the past, when a young lad, a son of the murdered 


Rogers, engaged in an altercation in the yard of the 
courthouse at Elizabethtewn with Johnstone, who was 


then a middle-aged man, and inflicted such wounds upon 


Mr. Tyrwhitt (to the prisoner)—You are a most un- | him with a knife that he died on the following morning. 
The complainant gave you some | Thus it went on for years, now a Johnstone falling by the 

d when he | hands of a Rogers, and then a Rogers falling beneath the 
asked you to leave, you threw pepper in his eyes, I shall | avenging hand of a Johnstone, until the war intervened, 
to 
have ended. The cessation of hostilities brought the 


and, for a time, at least, the terrible feud ap 


survivors of the warring families back to Carter county. 


wife, were summoned for impeding Josiah Morris, one of These survivors consisted of Randall Rogers and Robert 
the officers of the West London Extension Railway Com- | Johnstone, both battle-scarred veterans, and both un- 
pany, in the execution of his duty, Cross summonses had | married men, On the evening of Jan. 5 these two men 
been taken Out against the officer for an assault. This | met in a grocery at Elizabethtown, and soon became en- 
charge arose from the company having placarded their | gaged in an altercation, 
station at Kensington with printed bills, which set forth | an hour or two a collision was averted. They were 
the name and address of the male defendant and the | separated by friends, and taken off in opposite direc- 
About three 

Mr. Dayman said he had no doubt that the placarding o'clock, as Rogers was going up the street, he saw 
of such bills was very unpleasant and annoying to the | Johnstone coming down. As they neared each other they 
defendant, and questioned very much the legality of the | drew their revolvers, and commenced simultaneously 
If it were his case, he would either pull | firing upon each other, continuing to advance as they 
down the bills or bring an action against the company | fired. Finally, and when about four feet distance from 
for a libel, He should, therefore, only impose a fine of | Johnstone, Rogers sank to the pavement, and, as he lay, 
6d., with the costs of the summons. He dismissed the | the last act of his life was to fire the last charge in his 
summons against the officer, as he had a right to eject | pistol into the abdomen of Johnstone, whose last bullet, 
anyone from the station who was not provided with a fired at the same instant, penetrated his antagonist’s 
brain, causing instant death. Johnstone reeled and fell 
across the body of his foe, and, when bystanders rushed 
to where they lay, he, too, had passed beyond the reach of 
Almost at the same instant of time their 
The bankrupt in this case was once well known as | two blood-guilty souls had gone to join the gory ghosts of 
in whick capacity he took an active | their ancestors. Thus ended a feud that has existed for 
rom the Government of the day a| twenty years, in the course of which fourteen men have 
subsidy fer the Galway Transatlantic steamers. He was died violent deaths, 


tions. This occurred about noon, 


mortal aid, 


LEECHES IN AUSTRALIA.—A trade in leeches is carried 
on by the Murray River Fishing Company ; the fisher- 
it is said, turning their attention vo leeches at 
“AU 
such times,” runs the account of the enterprise, “it is 
customary for the steamer of the company to take a trip 
down the Murray 100 or 200 miles, and the leeches 
inspectors under a deed of | 8Fe then gathered from the swamps, lagoons, bei 

‘rom 

150,000 to 250,000 leeches are sometimes coilected in 
They are then packed and con- 
veyed to Melbourne, where a large proportion of them 
are put up for transmission abroad. Large numbers 
of them are sent to London and Paris, where it is 
stated they are preferred to leeches brought from any 
other place; but the principal outlet for the export is 
where the demand is wee great from the 
leech throughout 


unfavourable seasons for the ordinary fishery. 


tiows, and shallow ana- branches of the river, 


one of these trips. 


directions.” 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE transactions in National Stocks having been very mode- 
inactive, aud the 


the market for them has been very 
pricee quoted im the previous week have not been supporter 


lis, to 1S8. prem, Bask Stoce has been 251 wo 293, 


Indian Securities have been firm in price ;—india Stock, 214 to 
216; Ditto Five per Cents, 1075 2; bupee raper, 102 to 103, and 


107 to 108; India Bunds, 25s. to 30s, prem, 


The supp y of money is very large, and the demand for accom- 
(scratching his head)—I don't know, zur. 1 'spose I liked | modativn 1s by no means active, Lu the open market, the best shure 


ae, id y i ville are dune at 2} per cent. 
Coroner—But why did you not have her examined Pie inapurta nad Caperta of the pi oi noth hairs caiy 


moderate, 


‘Le naers have been opened for another loan for the colony of New 

Zealand. The wtal amount applied for, out of £300,000 required, 
was ouly £47,900, 

contempleting matrimony were to give a surgeon a fee in the Market for Foreign Securi'ies the amount of business 

transacced is very moderate, aud the quotvations,in most instances, are 

health, it would prevent many melancholy spectacles We | rather lower thav last week, Tue leading prices are sudjomed :— 


Brazilian Four-and-a-Helf per Cents, 65 ; Divto Five per Cents, 1845, 


Cents, 1862, 68 ; Litto, l64, £0; Disto Angio-Dutch, 


Ib61, S4j. 


Uniteu States 5-20 ego are bare, at 78. Olive  Areasions Securities 
ull, Adanuc ana Great Western Cu al urtgage Bonds, 

the neighbourhood of another family named Rogers, | S° (ull. 4uisnue sit tes, dof ; and iilinols Centrais, Si} 
‘There is » moderately active demand for Colonial Guvernment 
urities, Canadas Six per Cents have marked 100; Divto Five per 
86; Cape Six per Cents, 103); Natal Six per Cents, 99; New 
Souih Wales Five per Cents, 86; Queensiand dix per Cents, 93; 


Cents, 
ana Viewria Six per Cents, 105}. 


Business in Joint-Stock Benk Shares has slightly increased. 
alised 174; Anglo-¥gyptian, 12h; Bank of Egypt, 
artered of india, Australia, and China, 16; Chartered 
$44; Consulidated, &; 
log; Boglieh and 
Morigage of 


34; Ob 
Mercantile of India, Loncon and China, 
inglish, Seottish, and Australian C; 


43; London aud Westminster, ¥¢ 
Union of Australia, 474; and Union 


1» 454. 
The Misceilanevus Market hae continued quie. :—anglo- American 
Atlantic Telegrapn bight per Cent Pref., 
of Moscow 

Indian 


58]; Berlin Waterworks, 124; Ditto New, 58; City 

on 11h; Cretis remiet, ih ho nag tpg "284 ; 
Canal, 12; Ebbw Vale, 104 ; 

Lerig tiling 3 i-loth; General Credit, bx ; 


London Financial, 7}; 


Ditto, New, 1ij; Peninsular and Orientat Steam, 66); and V 
ott Ne 2 sower pelecs, Mr, Saeanel Laing hes 
are a 

te Great Kastern wey 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CoRN EXCHANGE.—The tew samples of Kuglich wheat on sale 


here this week have been disposed 


at an advance in the quota- 
tions of 1s, per quarter. In foreigu wheat very little has 


heenpessing, 
with his gun upon his shoulder, he approached | on former rms. Flosting cargoes of grain have been held firmly. 


ry pepereed, om boy came The 
malt trade has been depressed, prices have not been supporied. 
No charge has teken pisce in the value of either oats, beaus, or 
peas ; but tow.-made flour has declined to 57*, per 280 lb, 
ENGLISH.—Wheas, 51s, to 65s, ; barley, 306. to o2s. ; malt, 56s. 
Zils, to 35a. ; rye, 326. to Sse, ; beans, 35s, vo 46s, ; 
peas, 6s. to 10s, per quarcer ; flour, 43s, to S78, per 20 1b. 
CATTLE.—The supplies of iat sock have beea oniy moderate, 
ana the trade has ruled steady, a8 jollows :—Beet, from as, 6d. w 


hind him a young wife and three children, one of whom | 5a, 40, ; wuthon, 3s. 104, to bs, 2d; venl, de, Gd. to de, 6d.; pork, 
Among the rough backwoodsmen of Carter | 3s, 41. to 44. 44. per 81b. to sink the offal. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.— Most kinds of meat have 
mv ved off slowly, #8 follows :—Beef, from 34, to 4s, 6d, ; mutton, 
Bs, dd. .to 48, 10d; weal, 48, 2d, to ds, dd. ; pork, 3, to 4a, 4d, 
per 4 1b, by the caronss, 

TEA.—The market is quiet, at ebout stationary prices. 

SuGAR.—All kinds have moved off slowly ; nevertheless, the 
‘Tue stock a aounte wo 75,153 tons, 
87.150 tons st thus time lest year. 

For the most part, saics have progrecwsed slowly, at 
Steck, 11,444 tons, against 14,967 tons in 1866, 

Rice.—Very litle passing in suy kind, on former terms, 
Stock, 26,510 tens, against 33,421 tons last year, 

oO Oma, TNs batter market is inactive, at about 


against 
COFFEE. 


in less than an hour a grief-stricken mother and children | 4/4 Bacon is in fair request, at re to d0s, per ewt. for Water- 


were weeping over the corpse of a slain husband and / ford sizable. Uther provisions are a 


inquiry 


Bystanders interfered, and for 


Consols, tor Money, ha.e markea 90§ 91; Ditto, tor Time, 91 wo 
in Wiltshire, the other day, the following extraordinary | 914 ; Keduced and New Three yer Cenis 90 vo 904 ; Exchequer Bills, 


744; Chiliau Three per Cent, 75; Ditto Six per Cents, 167, scrip, 
g prem. ; Kgyptian seven per Cents, 844; Dicto, le6s, t4g 5 Dito, 
Debentures, 514; Ltalian Five per Cents, 1865, 735 ; Mexican ‘Lhree 
per Cents, 17); Peruvian Five per Cents, 1865, 094; Russian Five 

to Three per Cents, 534; Ditw Five per 
#6}; Spanioh 
Passive, 25; Dito, Certiticntes, 14f; Turkish sit per Cent, 
18s4, 754; Witte, 1862, 064; Dito Five per Cente, 1855, 303; Vene- 
zuela six per Cents, 1864, $2; Dutch ‘two-and-a-Half per Cents, 
“Tn the fall of 1846 a family named Johnstone removed | 96 ; Dutch Four per Cents, 89; and Italian Vive per Cenw, 


egypiina Commercial 
udson's Bay, io; 
; Italian Irrigation— 
wtionul Discount, 13%; 

aceroy 


11 


{| TALLOW,—The market is somewhat heavy. P.¥.C., on the 
spot, is selling at 438, Yd. per owt, Siock, 30,652 casks, agaumet 
42,53 ditto last year, 

| OLLS,— Linseed oil has sold slowly, at £15 108, per cwt., on the 
Spot. Kave is inactive, at £36 w £42; and flue palin, £41, French 
turpentine, 36s, 6d, ; American, 34°, 6d. per owt, 

| SPIRITS.—The spirit market generally is inactive, at last ;week's 

| quotations, 

HAY AND STRAW, — Meadow hay, £3 to £4 5a, ; clover, £410 
£5 108. ; and straw, £1 18s. to £2 @s, per load, 

COALS,—Newcastle, lés, 6d, to 17s. ; Sunderland, 16s, 6d, to 194, ; 
other qualities, 15s, $4. to 19s, per ton. 

Hors —The cemand for ali kinds is in a sluggish state, yet 
prices are supported, The quotatious range from £2 ibs, vo £11 Ils, 
per owt, 

Wc OL,—'The next public sales of colonial wool will be com- 
menced on the 28th inst. About 80,000 bales have already arrived. 

POTATO#S,—The supplies are un the incsease, and the demand 
is somewhat beavy, at from 1003, wo 150s, per Lon, 


TME LONDON GAZETTE, 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 


BANKBUPICY ANNULLED, —J, MAYOR, Worksop, 


BANKRUPTs,—A. H. A, DURANT, Notting-hill, retired mili- 
tary officer,—L, E. PHILIPS, Belvidere, governess —J., TODD, 
South Hornsey, licensed victualler.—J, KR. WALKKR, Forest-hill, 
tailor.—W. DARBY, Hackney-road, beerhouse-keeper. — Kk. C. 
WHITMARSH, Black friars-road, saddler,—J.@, HnKDERSCH KE, 
Spivaifielde, provision merchant,—T, BALDING, Dersinghsm, 
cattio-dealer, — J, KVENNECT, Stratford,— fk, MIDCALF, 
Alderagate-street, furrier.—W. D, BEAKD, Norwich, clerk in holy 
ordere,—G. F, FISHER, Wandsworth-road, retailer of beer.—M. A. 
GUY, Clerkenwell, boardiag-house keeper.—E. BOYES, Cheriton, 
blacksmith,—G. HEW2TL, Brent vood, blacksmich,—G, LEMON, 
Fenchurch-street.—D, JENKINS, Swansea, Licensed viecualler,— 
A, L, WINSCOM, Croydon West, baker.—C, H. GAMBLIN, 
Winchester, teacher of music,—T, A. CUUK, Great Queen-street, 
vocaiisi.—W. P, HENSHAW, sen., Kothernivhe, lighcerman,—M, 
H, DOUGHTY, Blackfriars-roaa, chemist,—C, ROOKE, Blandford 
Forum, varpeater.—W. COLES, Ha vu pstead-road, confectioner —C. 
HARCOURT, Weatmineter, attoruey-at-law.— H, WINTER, 
Aldgate, clothier.— J, DUMPHREYS, lermondsey, leathe: selier,— 
K, GE, Canterbury, scrivener.—L. SHEPPASD, Hyde Park- 
street, servant.—T. J. H. HAWKINS, Portiand-ro:d, clerk.—W, 
HARDING, Islington, baker.—G, KICHAKD+ON, Likson-grove,— 
F, LINSTEAD, Newington-buttes, fishmonger.—J, GOOVEY, Bow, 
cheesemonger,—G. BALLARD, Foodies bridge, cabinetmnker,—T’, 
BAKER, Uld Kent-road, butcher,—J. H. SPENCE, Hastings, —J. 
LUMSDEN, Pict-street, Fitzroy-square.—A, PANTING, Oxtord.— 
G.0, WARBURTON, Leicester, comuission agent.—W. HOLLIES, 
jun., Halesowen, butcher.—K. HOWAKD, Swansea, auctioneer, — 
J. BAKE, Brades Village, charter-master.—G. F, TILDESLKY, 
Willenhall, iron merchant.—G, FARMER, jun., Astoo, machinist, 
J. FARNDON, Leicester, joombuilder —J. TUCKER, Cacraiff, 
steam-tug propriet r.—J, JONES, Cardiff, licensed vicwualler.—R. 
GREEN, Willersey, publican.—J. DYK&, St. Austedl, grocer.—J, 
DENMAN, Bridgwater, inukveper. — H, ELLIS, Keclestield, 
draper.—J. H, DAWSON, Great Urimsby, grocer.—J. POLLAiT, 
Heywood, covton-spinner,—R, BR, MELBUUKNE, Kingstou-uvun- 
Hiuil, theatrical manager,—P, A. HOLZBERG and ‘lt. 6. BOWEN, 
Liverpool, merchants.—J. H. GALLAHER, Liverpool, alater.—R, 
and A, CLEGG, Brownside Shed, cottun manutacturers —B. G. 
JOEL, Sunderland, dentist,—A, STEPHWNSON, South Shielas, 
drap r.—G. J, BARKY, Seahum Herbour, deerhouss- keeper, — 
W. HUNTER, Asvwn, gunmeker,—W, MARSH, Portses, grocer, — 
a. pep eee Birmingham,—W, WATSON, Hudderrfiela,— 
tT, Gibos, FF » pimstorer,—J, HAYNES, Isle of Wight, 

eral dealer —T. HAMILTON, Barrow-on-Humbec, coaldeaier, 

NORTH, Kingehoim, butcher.—J, JULL, Canterbury, poulterer. 
J. J, LANGDALE, Swindon, cabinetmaker.—T, THAW, Christ- 
church, innkeeper.—C. J. B, JACKSUN, Pontypool, aciioneer,— 
W. BUCKTHOUGHT, St, Enoaer, mine agent.—W. BUNTING, 
Locking, bazer.—W. LAWS, Ely, ionkeeper.—B, HOWAK cH, 
Bolton, joiner. —P. ROGAN, Liverpool, vocalist. —R. DAVY, Peu- 
dleton, colour-maker,—v, LYTH Uk, Huline, cabinetmsuker,— 
J. WASHINGTON, Salrord, grocer.—¥. SMAKL, Lower Broughton, 
teacher of writiug.—G. ana D, M'WHAN, Middlesborouyh-on- 
‘Tees, grocers.—t’, BICKERTON, Hanley, grucer.—J, BALL, Han- 
ley butcher.—G, MASK EKY, Hauley, commission agent,—l, T. 
8! BLInGe teewiek. brushmaker.—S. KOK, Leiceat-r, carpoater. 
8. SMITH, Leicester, cabineumnker.—P. LEBCH, Congleton, inn- 
keeper.—J, LUCK «TT, Denton, beer retailer.—Y, DUCKWORTH, 
New Brighton, timber merchant,—J, 5, MULK, Tranmere, account- 
ant.—J. FLETCHAK, Race iffe, power-loom overlooker —W. DAY, 
Luton, bleacher.—J. SMILH, Salisbury, inokeeper,—W, AVA vs, 
Nottinghwum.—H, KINGSTON, Brighton, eating-bovss keeper, — 
W. BeNsHAW, Mansfield, butcher.—D. WALLU K, Baid ck, 
commission agent.—S, WHILE, Uid-nill,—W. H. KATUON, Miltun 
Abbas, tailor, — T. JON&~, Cwmbwria, beerhouse - keeper.—J. 
POUL, lpswich, beerhouse-keeper, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,— RK. M‘LEOD, Glasgow, hardware 
merchant.—J, JEFFREY, armadaie, general merchant 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. — J, PHILLIPS, Duke-street, 
, Tag merchant, 

BANKRUPTS.—T. LAWRENCE, South Hackney, bricklayer.— 
J. PHILLIPS, Alugate, truit mercoant.—C. HILLME, City, ware- 
housemac.—O, NURTON, Codfora St, Mary, plumber.—G and E, 
HESFEBRNON, Hox! tripedreswers,—N, GRACEY, Graveseua, 
GILLETT, Bampton, farmer —J. A. 


earthen ware-dealer. — J. 
HOWGROF f, Drury-lane.—M,. BLNCU, jun., Farnham Royal,— 
A. H. KANT, Mise-end, tailor.—K, WELHBKALL, F rcot-hill, 


labourer. —u. L. BANKS, Kichmond-roav, geueral ageu .—J 
INKPBN, Reigate, blacksmith. — W. BACUN, Mancuerter. 
J. NIGHTINGALS, Soute Hackney, desler in china, — v, O. 
NELSUN, Boteiph-lane, shipowner,—F, NU ULTYCOMBE, Notriug- 
bill, bootmaker,—J. L. PRYUK, Peckoam, Commission agents —H. 
W1IGLEY, Dalston, clerk.—J. LONGLAND, Yardiey, victualler,— 
J. B. LUNGM, Castievown, joiner,—J. COVE, sen, ana J, OOPH, 
jun., Leicester, curriers,—G, U, WAWBURTON, Le.ce-te , com- 
mission agent, —W. BRwhks, Bristol, leensea viviualler, — J. 
KIRBY, #laxton, horsebreaker.—H. SHIKICLIN YK, Worcrop, 
boutmaker.—W. BIRCH, Liverpool, carwwner.—d. H. WAUGEK, 
Manchester, mining agent.— W. PAKKINSON, Barul-y, col- 
lector. —\. JONKS, Madeley. — W. RYDE, Lpworth. 
G@. WHARTON, Manchester, furniture broker.—T, GK 250N, 
Barnard Cestle, grucer.— I, NIXON, Poweauy, farmer. — N, 
WANNOP, Walton, tarmer.—W, HETH#RINGTON, Penrith, 
grocer.—K. WATTS, Chipping Norton, ram r.—J. WOODWARD, 
Bladon, shoewaker.—J. o UGHES Liantairfechan, plum er.—P, 
GARILH, Idle, plumber.—J. DENTON, Bugielt, baccher,—'L, 
GREKNGRAS+, Norwich, bricklayer.—J, MILLWARD, Netherend, 
grocer.—W, GOOLWLN, Matdaw Th gets ULGWS, Seven- 
oaks, brick-macnine maker. —G.AlsH, Norch Petherton, carpenter, 
dé. PEARL, Wolsingham, tailor.—h. DKAKE, Bootie, louging- 
house keeper.—T. WAISLELL, Bootle-cum-Lipacee, boo. maker.— 
J. ©. SMITH, Lincoin, beernouse-keepor.—W. WHILTHAM, 
Sheffield, wwbecco-dealer.—F. BAMTHOLOMEW, Sh: fied, boot- 
maker,—B, MATTHEWMAN, jun., Sheffield, commission »geut.— 
©. KLEISEK, Herevord, watonmaker.—J, PuILLiPs, Wolver- 
bamptou, gefivver.—T. BLAKEMURK, Wolverhem ton, tailor.— 
Ww. Wii in, Barnstaple, brushmaker—W. GILBERL, barn- 
staple, painter.—T. UULLEDUE, warwick, licensed viccualier.— 
W. oMLLH, Warwick, licensed victua ler,.-J, GXE IG, Ledvury, 
coal merchaot,—J. WALTS, Cardiff, painver.—W. bebdloGTON, 
Manchester, baker.—it. WUJDFUKD, Welford, blacksmith.— 
W. PKARGE, Sheerness, messman.—H. WILTsHIRE, Brandon, 
butcher. —T, TREGLOHAN, Redruth. earp-nter.—J, SPAKKOW, 
Stivichall, blacksaith,—, CLAKK, Trurv, butcher.—M. HUNTER, 
Bisuopwearmouth, Frenco polieher.—C, WKLDGN, Dariiogton, 
herbalist,—G, CKAVEN, Dacre Banks, mwoa —J. bLLivIT, 
Norwich, stage actor.—J, LEAR, Pendleton, coachmen, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J, MACDOWALL, Glasgow, 
tailur,—J, GRia Vs and CO , Glasgow, metsl merchants.—v. LOW, 
Glasgow, srtut.—T, STEWART, Kentrew, gtocer.—BSATUN an 
CAMPBELL, Dandee, bottlers.—R. Kis, Argrenuan, Kirkcud- 
brignt.—G, LEVACK, Ediuburgh Tr merchant, - J. TY Xs and 
CO,, Glasgow, wool mercnants.—D, RICHAKDSUN, Lei.h, grocer. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, &c. 


R J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE is publicly acknowledged by the most 
e@munent physicians uf the day vo be the most effectual Remedy ever 
discovered. CAUTION.—Be sure to obtain Dr, J. COLLIS 
BRKOWNE’'S CHLOKUDYNE. The wondertul demand for thia 
KEMUDY hae given rise to numerous piracies and daeptions, Sold 
in bottles, la. igd., 2a. 94 , and 4s, 64., oy all Chemists, Sole Mauu- 
tagturer, J, T, DAVENPORT, 33, Groat Russell-st., Bloomsbury, 


MMEDIATE RELIEF to ASTHMA, 
CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, COUGHS, CULDS, ana all 
Uusorders of the v and Lung . 
DR. LOUOCK’s PULMONIU WAFERS, 
Price le. 4d. and 2a, 94, per box ; of all Druggista, 


A™* WHO SUFFER from INDIGESTION 


should use 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
Sold Everywhere, Bottles, is, l4d., 24, 9a., and Ils, 


HEUMATISM, go distressing to those who 
are afflicted by it, may be most effecuually relieved by a 


mely ot 

DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL, 
Prepared only by Barclay and Sous, 95, Farringdon-road, London ; 
and may be obvained from any Chemist, It is wiso moat service- 
able tor Chilblains before they are broken. Price la, 14d. per bottle, 


: j OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT should receive 


L 4 fair and impartial trial from ail affliced with sores, 
wounds, jeg, Varicose veins, numbaess oc Lhe muscles, con- 
tracted siuews, and mauy tvfiemities by which multitudes pass 
through @ miserable existence to an early grave. 


OLLEY'S KALLIPLOKAMON, — This 
orfered wns pug for nwrining and ineronsvg the. roi of 
the Hair,—. a G4, wad 34, 64,—Colfey, 28, Bishopegme-et., B.C, 


H2 
Wut is Is 


etal eng 4 The ft and wife proper 

arms of men 
heraldic eolours for servants’ livery, price 10s. Cualleton’s Book of 
4000 inved 1 clea, ice 


Manual 
free, Cuileton's Suita pet Rings, 16-carat, pg ren 
or Sardonyx Stone, engra’ Crest, price 1 3S 


very massive, for arme, ¢' ae ee 4a —T, 
Oranbor are-strest | Sn cRene sea 


ULLETON’S —— PRESSES, 
fie., for ee Sramaping Pe 1s, Urnboare or Address, 
Anyone can 


———- 


YOUR CREST AND WHAT 
Oe Be a te 


OOK-PLATES roger of with Arms and 
4 at button £2 2s, py hg oe 
Seaint with ehgraved ost or monogram, Ih iis.” By 7. CULLETON. 


Fy gurae QUIRE OF. Sigg 3s,, Stam 
Bical Die wih 


Ream of Dest paper and 500 focal 
orb Oc order. spt pape no 3 Rea arena, oIneL 


(\ULL ETON'S runes CARDS. 
Cards printed for 


for cash or 
to her ‘sod Diesinker 
25, Cran! etek (cocear of Bt. Martin's-laue), W.C. 


ROBERT COCKS AND 0O.'S NEW MUSIC. 


Gnglielmo's favourite Soug, 
foam, , at ST. JAMESS 
on the £8th inst. 


Pemnzon. 8 MODERN IN STBUCTIONS 


x WOFORTE, | Khem gor False, 
folio pages, — ES oer nee ce of , Ry jisherv, 
ROBERT nT COOKS and Oo., New Bu 


188 LOUISA PYN E's New Ballad —A 
wk want mg fy ie ou OVER in Fy at 


HAMILTON AIDE’S NEW SONG. 
Or#.t THE MOUNTAIN AND DOWN 
SEA. Post-free for 18 
_TOBETLus and Bom, 140, New Bond-strost, 4 
In a few days, demy Svo, 12s, 64., 
HE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
the Author of “The Btory of Eilsabeth." With Six 
trations by rT TH, BLDB®, and Co.,.65, Cornhill. 
a... EVERY HOUSE AND ABD FAMILY. 
OMESTIC SERVIOB GUIDE to 
Gen 4 yy ty Complete ‘Trestize on Household 
“The best cookery-book published for many years."—Ball's 


MWe aD * We find here directions to be discovered in no other book.""— 


ae LOcKkWoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 


ORD ULBWATER 


See CHAMBERS'S JOU! JOURNAL, 


Pas Lent on Hire for any Period, 
or for Three —_- Hire al 


By 


Tilus- 


M OOBE and MOORE'S Three-yeara’ System 
ies to HARMONIUMS, at 9 fu. Shen, San, nd 
06, Bishoumrate . 


OORE and MOUKE extend their Three- 
yeare’ Srerces of Hise to Parshace co all pasts of the United 
om, carriage-free.— 106 and 106, Bishopegate-etrest, B.C. 


IANOFORTES, TWENTY-ONE 
GUINKAS.—WILLIAM SPRAGUE \ thpeacemrene yams afte § 
octal unrivalied in tone and touch, and 


HARMONIUMS of every dercription, 5 ga. to 6 
Ww. Finabery-pevement, Matabliahed, fosr. 


UTLER'S 8 BRASS BAND IN STRUMENTS, | ‘4 
fy 


&o., tn use in 
Butter’ 


»OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. — This 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


EAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD has for 
years received ~y | approval of Dra, 


Lankester, and other eminent medical men 
na @ highly nutritions and diet for Invaiids and 
Chil 

sold in 14, canietern by tha eating Chewiote and Greens of the 
kingdom. Wholesale Saenke snd Oe.. Crees aot Te 
Bareiay ond Sons, ge firmer and So, 


LS ten, sn edingbri 
EALTH WITHOUT MEDIOINE. 
DU BARRY’S Delicious BEV. FOO! 


eral gd July Mt, 1886,— 
8 


himeelf my to 
ee _ 


other remedies, confined 

‘s Food, and his Holiness cannot praise 

‘and Co. Regen 

: lb, 2s, ‘9d. ; 12'lb,, 224, ; 
emista, 


too hig! ~—Gactie du Midii—Da 
street, . In ting, at le, 1 
44 1b. 4a, Soia'by all Grocem and 


D* ‘DE JONGH’S HIGHT-B BROWN 
COD-LIVER 


Fete raat 


Prescribed aa 
CONSUMPTION, ‘Cunomie BRONCHI 
AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AN’ 
the medica? 


ithe 
ENOOMPABRABLY SUPERIOR TO bong OTHER KIND, 

Bold ONLY in 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s, 9d. ; 
Quarts, Oe. ; it the world, 


©O., 77. ATRAND, LONDON. 
AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT! 


An iovaluable for Joining broken China, Glace, 
Karthenware, Wi work, and Fancy Articies of every 
deacri pt with extreme strength ‘and neatness ; yenerhahte for 
ihe great facility of using it, As there are raceful 
tunitations of the Diamond Cement, the public can ae failure 
and ding) ounies only by strict cation in apselen Bone 
without “E. Davy," on 
“an one Manufactured BARCLAY snd SONS. 
Price la, per bottle. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Now ready, post-free, Patterns of New 
ARLY SPRING DBESSES, 
Just received, a vast collection of British and Foreign 
Novelties suitable for it and a 


presen 
at prices from l4e, 6d. to 50a, the Bxira Fuli Dress, 
PRTER THLNSON, 103 to 108, Onford-atreet, W. 
TULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 


VENING AND BALL , DRESSES, 
renad| Dresses, Pure , 78. to l4a, 94, 
Sew Saar a eee ee 


Dresa. 
4 Broché, all Colours, 
BS son PETE f BOUBLNBON, 18 108 to 196, Oxford-strest, 


PECIAL SALE OF SILKB. 
PETER ROBINSON 


# beautiful collection of richly-coloured Gleots, 
for Young Ladies. Prices, at 
3ge. the eee of 14 yar: ereny lenge Witt bo ont, he 
0, 3 
comprises some beautiful specimens of Chéné in 
found eae sap end Booming 
Boring Costume, at from 3) gs. t 430. the extra Rebe 
16 yards, 
prises 300 sosen of veep sameeaies tnd Plain Bilis, amonget 
which will be found « splendid, waortment, of ht Colours 
Evening Wear, the w of which will be found cheap. 
pas of the Newest Deters ek ONee aS, jexpesly 
geason, aré now ready Or jeapection. who canno' 
make @ personal inspection will be supplied with Patterns post- 


at GBEATLY RED REDUCED ) PRICES, 
EAL FUR PALETOTS 
Paletota. 


with ke 


a 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 
! igslia BEST BLAOK SILKS 
alwaye on 
Good Useful Black Silks, from 45s. to 60s. the Dress ; 
end mess enSaring Quatities, trom Si $0 0 A 
or eee ERIRL ROBTHOON. Pattervs free, 
iss to 30d, Rewent-atret, London.” 
THE NEW 


EVERSIBLE FABRICS in BLAOK, 
alike on both sides. Patterns free, 
VAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
356 to 962, Regont-street, 


RNOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 


directions for 
MPE Blal UNSPOTTING OBAPE 


po ctteinns ot ESTs Oe 
vost Mocening Warehouse, of Regen 


HAS. AMOTT and CO., SAINT PAUL'S, 


31,200 Materials, 
be. Hd, ha ciginally as, o. a, 20 atm, 
£2000 worth Linena, Calico the prices of 1660, 


HAS. AMOTT ie “©0, “SaINT PAUL'S, 
are pow selling 306 Bali Dresees, 
originally 2 g*. and 3 ge., at 


lis, 94, and 1Xs. 94. goods are quite fresh. 
London. 


heee 
Gi and 62, St. Paul's, Aa 
(1848. AMOTT, and CO. SAINT “PAUL'S, 
are now selling 1200 Elegant Jackets, 
Novel and Ladyiike, 6e. lid. ng be each ; 
actnal value from |. 28. 
600 Velvit and Velveveen Gackt 
14s, 9d, _ 4m. ; from 30s, to £5, 
rede and Canadian Muffs, 


3a, na ie 128, Ma actual value, 12+. 6d. to 30s, 
A Sample Box to the country free. 
6 and 62, St, Paul’s, London. 
Mounts, ANTIQUES. 
ELL and CO. have bought, at a jarge discount 
cost prices, a ‘Stock of RIGH MOIRES ANITQUES 
fad th ge Bl Dre follo viz., 34, 
fiENG FIKENOH MUSLIN pikeah 


Compton Houre, Old Compton-street ad Bri 
ILKS, VELVETS, and TERRYS, suitable 
for ND for Brenig a and Walking of Dronsoe; Fi Silks ‘n biack and 

Se, Lid. Teer wey iid, ores (olons urs only) at le, 4d. per yard; %, 94, and 


to tae per y Ltey ith Laue Volvo (ire on Srlielfielde\ Ivers 
witha ely: 

eaten wile, so Oa, 114. poryent gy te gr 

1000 Jackets, yong nebspee 4)4. to Ga. ild., are now 


sellin 
sia SIMPSON and COMPANY'S, 
an "30, and 53, Parringdon-street, Ui ity, 


F. THOMAS and OO,’S New Patent 


SEWING-MACHINES, producing work slike bred 
siden, £5 sa) and 2, Chanpelde aod and Regent-eircus, rd-at., W. 


psstacnto NUT HAIR OIL (PIESSE and 
LUBIN'S),—The beauty of the raven tresses of the toh 

— has excites the admiration of every visitor to M: No 

her hairdressing fiaiad i+ used but the expressed Oil of sane 

Sut, a aa isas common 

Court beauty. 24. 6d bottles 

& box, Sold by Piesse and 8 Labia, Perramery 

street, London ; and by Droggists and 


RAGRANT SOAP,—The celebrated 
UNITED SERVICE TABLET is famed for its delightful 
ce and beneficial effect on the skin. 


with the mountain peasant aa the 
Pestachio Nut Totiet Fewan, , 6d. 
Factors, 2, New Bond- 

everywhere, 


flect Manufactured by 
J. and J. FIKLD, Perenters of the Self-fitting 
Seid by Chem! Italian Warehoasemen, and others. 


nae, US ave 
}o other, Ses name on each tablet, t. 


HE PHARMACOPGIA. 4. —Seoond Edition 
ew ot Ph fers eet eee ir Gc¥, Colle, published by 


fe po eussil detech 1m thin coms 
gee a aa) Uae we Rave Se 
BI wht contains ler Pet ve know that 
sons can: it be in the form of 


Roo 


GUCKLR's 


common! 

moet aloetic pitis, I attribute to ite being 
thoroughly soluble. so that no undissolved particles adhere to 
mucous membrane, 


to the | ¢elicate constitution: 


| i) Ea abaabdeedir stead Yr SALE 
ot Bax and 8, { 


HEAP SILKS, Bad. BAKER a and CRBISP’S, 
Figuredand Corded.” 


ttt and Calsr's, the Cheapest House 
cages ie *: £i 36 64, Full Drees, 


- 
” 


NEW 


MUSLINS, 


L48? 


YEAR'S 
pet 

half the naloost Patterns free, 
_ BAKER and CRISP’S, — 
BAEEB and CRISPS 
EMNANT mee now altered to 


nants of Silks, Dros Fabra &e., every Fridey Morning, 
beurd prices, 


NEW SPRING SILKS, on te 
Sead a and 00. beg 


es 


s 
a ae 


ICHOLSON’S rans ee cen prt SILKS, 
to 52, 8t, Peate-deuschyera, | —— 
ICHOLSON'S | WED 1. en worth er ILKS, 
0 to ba, Bk Faal'e-cvarchyard, 
MS kt = ILKS. 
myo to 62, Bt, Paul 
BLACK 


N loHotson's 


N icHoson's, SILKS, 


O YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN WELL 
DRESSED ?—Roys’ Knick: from 


erbocker 
lds, 94. ; Castel Sees | etl n go en es 


GPEoIaL | SILK PURCHASE 
for immediate use. 


Black Figured Groe £2 a. 6d., 14 yards. 


6 Patterne) cheap, 
ie HaWtveY and SON, 0, Ladgate nil 
DURING THIS MONTH. 


AMES SPENCE and CO, 
romaining part of their WINTER STOCK at GREATLY 
KEDUCED PRIC lots 


NOH ae 


will offer the 


together with several very Cheap of 
ae marae of the prtocipas Dopartenants, Wir 
‘ollowing is a ped viz, 
Silks Aberdeen Winceys Furs 
Mantles French Merinoes Hosiery 
dackeis Fancy Drewes Gloves 
Shawls pate Dresses BR bbons 


Haberdashery, &c. 
Ladies and the tenn ca invited to make an early visit of 
tmspection, 


James Spence and Co., 
Whoieale and Ketail siikmercers, Drapers, dec. 
76, 77, and 78, St. Paul'+-churchyard, London, 
N.B. Visitors are reminded that St. Paul's is within five to ten 
minutes’ wak of the principal railways which have now extended 
their lines to the City, 


LACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 
ELLIS EVANS and CO.'S Gukaz SALE OF BLACK 
SILKS, will continueon MONDAY, the 
Week. Good bright Biack mina bk 
150 Pieces of rich Black Italiana 


Patterns free. 
Tuts fivans and Go., 12, Weetbourne-grove, Bayswater, Ww. 


LEXANDER'S KNITTING-COTTON is 


jously cheap, and the quality is very superior. Ali 
Enisiers ah nshoold try it; it is sure to xe iy Sold ee retatl 


Way wht H THIMBLES, 
yy Ao PATENT DOUBLE POINTED AND EASY 
ING NEEDLE. . Seonee ia, Needles, 1 ahrege mer Seren 

* These needles rwally possess ail the qualities imed 
and the wonder is that @ discovery so simple and +0 proceed yo 
uot been made till these latter daya,"”—Birmingham Daily Pout, 


Deo, 30, 1865, 

Mani mfactured by the Paten ; Messrs, HA ae Canny 
and BENNETT, Excelsior Work,” Alcester, Sola by all | Drapers 
and Haberdashera, Four Sample Packets containing 100 post-free 
for 13 stampa. 


HOMSON’S “ GLOVE - FITTING” 
Vasiening, Manufacturers of vbe Prize-Meaal Orinolinen, ‘rade 
mark, a ‘‘Crown,” 


—— 
ECURITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE. 
Mark your Linen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 

best and biackest for marking 


K, far the Cresta, Ni a 
Initiale household if wearing | \ Be. Price Ie. por 
With, London and gold’ by all i Sete hee eke 

wen a 
&e,, in the kingdom, 


EATING’ s COUGH LOZENGES, wi which | 8ou 

are daily recommended be a. on Bold in bowen, 1 from 

She seek eminent ot whomn mex in boxes, ls, 14d. ; 
and tine, &. oT. eating, 72, ‘churchyard, London, 


OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 

Tae dog and finest imported thie season, by THOMAS 

KEATING St. Paul's-chureny ard, ko Sold in bottles; half- 
pints, le. 6d, ; pinte, 24, 9d, ; quarts, be, imperial meesure, 


_— 2 AND | BOR 1ONS.—A Gentieman, 
with Corns, will be happy t9 sfford 

wethe. {atormesion by as nich papa their complete 
+4 & very short period, without pain or y insenrveniacen Forward 
sddrese v0 a steeaped envelope, 00 F. Kingston, Hag. Cheam, Surrey. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the beet remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as a mil’ Pane erg for 
Ladies, Children, and Infante, At 172. 
New Bond-street, Lendon ; and ot all Chemists, 


Patterns of £10,000 worth, tree. 
Serres, | 


FEDS. 16, 1867 
A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN, 
Meryoneshenlé Aherefors rovide against them, 
000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
r, caused by 


or £6 Wook while hile tad pai 
Por VACCIDENT OF ANY K 


may be secuned by an toon PY aust from £3to £6 5a, to the 
\ RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
i 64, Cornhill ; and 10, Regent-street, London, 
WILLIAM iM VIAN, Secretary, 


G * dada *** 
GARDNERS CHANDBLIEBS. 


Stas 


G ABDNEBS’, 458 and 454, STRAND, 
feae Rosse Solera 
HE MAGNETIC POOKET TIMEKEEPER 


and COMPASS, in handsome onees Sean steel and 

silver works, com! 108, dia}, 

ranty Ln oath fo ail pone for yeah 

re 3) stamps ; fe stam Piet iy So be Watchmakers 

p22 MAGIC DONE EY &—Boars of 

aT! wonderfal Animals go through their 

gxtrondinary erations dai, , a 252, ey fom Ten ng 
HG  OLARE® and CO. 253, 


ofan ouhou 


aan andl relisbie guider these, 32; Foultty, Landon 
b aretorrs YOUR HOUSE with ‘aa best 
Articles at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WABEHOUSIS. Ketabihed AD. 1700 New Iiuteated 
Deane and Oo., 46, King King Willtem-akeost, London Bridge. 
” ‘Phe DUTY belng REDUCED, 
ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 
CHEAPER. 


Mormiman Go. 
C HOOOLAT-MENIEB, for Breakfast, 


woe for Eating. 


CSCCEAT-MEMIER. Fes Pure, _belooome, 
a ee eee 


PR bah CH j#OHOCOLATE 


Strand, London. Sold everywhere. 
Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
Ys CHOCOLATE CBEAMS 


oe ey aa public favour, : 


BEAKFAST.—EPPS8’S 


Me ae 


K wagons LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
Dablin Prise onaliow 


LLSOPP'’S PALE and BUBTON | ALES, 
ta Botilen and’ in Conke oy FINDLATER: MACKIE TODD. cod 
00., of their New Lendon Bridge Btorse, I Bridge, BR." ‘ 


IMMEL'S New Perfumed VALENTINES. 


Animated Flowers, Marine, Medimval, Pictorial, all 1s. 
post for 14 stam ci imran variety, from 64. to £10, Us ot 
eppli 98, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill. 


PUBVBYORS TO ‘ABH, THE PRINCRSS OF WALES 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
Save USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDBY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


Btowe and POLS ON'’S 
OORM FLOUR, 
_ uitaren's Diet. 

5 A 


LEA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCK, 
pron Connciseurs to 
“The only Good aga 
uine without * sme ry 
by Crosse and Bisokwell, 
Ollmen univerestly. 


UKE PICKLES, nue, JAM, 
roe Table Delicacies of the hi quality 
* Lancet’ and Dr. Hi 
may be obtained: from all Grocers and Oil: Whotoe of the 


Mhauteonerss, feiayrete BLA 
Purveyors to 
SOHO-SQUARB, LONDON 


OoONIC BITTER S. 
Unrivalled strait stimulant, ble and wholesome, is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 


Sold by Grocers, item, Confectioners, &c., at 308, a dozen, 
erie WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
2, Martia’b-lane, Cannon-street, London, 


PRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
Euston-road, London, 
SYNOPSIS OF THE ean OR MORISONIAN SYSTEM 


1, The vital principle is in the blood, 
2. Everything io the body is derived from the blood, 
‘ All constitutions are radically the same, 
. All diseases arise from impurity of the blood, 
& Pain and disease have the same origin, 
From the intimate subsisting between mind and 
ba the health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the 


—. vurgat! purgation is the only medicinal mode for 


‘ me isovery ot ota a medicine was & desideratum. 
apt yr? was made by James M: the Hygeist, 
wen, ir fore of thie system, ed “the ical liberty of 


the sul 
MOB SON'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES are sold 
by the Hygeian Agents: and fall} Medicine | Venders, 
LUMBAGO. 


HEUMATISM, gour, 
only Thorough Cure 


Instant and Certain Relief. 
LEWIS'S INFALLIBLE LINTMENT. externally applied. it 
cares Sciatica, Weak Limba, Stiff Joints, , Bruiees, Chil- 
blains, &c. Genuine Testimonials free, all Medicine 
rastens, in hotties, Is, 1ad., 2a, 9d., and 4a, Ca. john Lewis, 7, 
thampton-row, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your houses, for it is the only aafe antidote in 
Fevers, Deemive . sae it and Billous Sickness. — 
Holborn by all ene, end nd the only 7 “a Lamploash, 113, 


OUT and RHE UMATISM—The 
excruciating pain of gout or shoumation is quickly relieved 
and oured in a few dx by that celebrated medi 
BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
DE pe bone mer no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 


ore comets to peer wevent the disease attacki) any ienl pet. 
wold ‘by all Mod ine Venders at ls, 14d. 2s, 9d, per box, OF 
ees even ae 
London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-strest, in 
of &, Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
THOWAR WON ° Cotherine-street, —BATURDAY 


FEBRUARY 16, 867, 


